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WuiILe to statesmen, politicians, and mer- 
chants the question of Greek emancipation has 
presented itself as a problem difficult of solu- 
tion, or as a fearful stumbling-block around 
which it behoved to tread warily, its progress 
has been watched narrowly and with profound 
interest by a fourth class of persons, who, less 
influential in the arrangement of state atfairs, 
less noisy and less personally concerned than 
others, but although more simple, not perhaps 
less wise, anil certainly not less ardent in their 
desires, have been free from all ditlidence and 
doubt as to the course that ought to be pursued. 
To them the subject of Greek independence has 
appeared but in one light; it has troubled them 
with no divided feeling; and they are now in- 

vardly and quietly, but joyfully, congratulating 
themselves on the almost certain prospect of 
the happy fulfilment of their vows, that the 
result of the long and arduous struggle should 
be the liberation of the classic land: from the 
sway of the foreigner, barbarian and despot. 
Foremost in this class, are those worthy and 
reflecting men, who can prefer an idea, to the 
value in the Levant market of a bale of manu- 
factured wares; who venture to trust themselves 
with the pleasure of speculating on the history 
of that most marvellous manifestation of divine 
power exhibited in this our world—the mental 
endowments of man; and who, in acknowledg- 
ing the ancient Greek nation as the race of 
mortals in whom those endowments have shone 
forth with the brightest lustre, by whom they 
have been most cultivated and carricd to 
the highest perfection, cannot divest them- 
selves of reverence for the soil which nur- 
tured those models for future ages, or refuse 
their sympathy to the unfortunate sutfivrers who, 
through centuries of decay, disaster, and mis- 
rule, trace their descent from the noble stock, 
the story of whose exploits still occupies the 
most brilliant pages in the annals of humanity, 
and whom modern men acknowledge as their 
fathers in the sciences, and in ail the arts as 
masters whose works they emulate in vain. And 
let not those friends to the Greek cause be ac- 
cused of selfishness, if, with their rejoicings at 
the prospect of the restoration to freedom of the 
land where the name of Liberty was once so 
honoured, there should be mixed up a feeling 
of satisfaction when they reflect on the facilities 
which the happy change seems to promise, for 
exploring a country so rich in associations 
that warm the bosom with a sacred glow, and 
still so teeming with evidences of the supe- 
riority over the rest of mankind attained by 
its possessors. The feeling, when sincere, is a 
holy one; and unblest is the bosom that can 
despise it, or that, not really knowing what it 
is, thinks it necessary to affect it. So far, there- 
fore, are we from thinking it necessary to con- 
ceal or disclaim the gratification with which we 
regard the probable advantages, which the 
revolution in the government of Greece will 
afford for visiting that interesting country, that 
we are rather proud than ashamed to confess, 
that, our felicitations at the release of its lately 





unhappy inhabitants from the rule of their 
barbarous oppressors, and at their restoration 
to the rank of civilized nations once past, our 
strongest motive for rejoicing arises from the 
certainty that henceforth there will be no ob- 
stacle, but the natura! one of distance, to deter 
the enlightened men of all countries from seck- 
ing a gratification which, in the purity of its 
nature, and in the degree of its intensity, has 
hardly a parallel. 

Of the number and quality of the sensations 
of pleasure in store for the admirers of beautiful 
scenery, of historical associations, and of the 
arts, the work before us conveys an idea truly 
magnificent; and it is a praise not the less due 
to its author, because the merit which calls it 
forth is so remarkable, that, under all the diffi- 
culties which the state of Greece presented 
five and twenty years ago to the labours neces- 
sary for such an undertaking as that which he 
has now accomplished, he has produced a work 
to which it will be long, very long indeed, not- 
withstanding all the advantages which the im- 
proved situation of Greece may ofier to future 
travellers, before its equal appears. But of the 
completeness, research, discernment, acuteness 
of observation, and extensive acquirements dis- 
played in Colonel Leake’s well-timed produc- 
tion, we shall have occasion to speak hereatter, 
when our readers, by means of the few extracts 
from his volumes with which we purpose to 
enrich our columns, shall have become better 
acquainted with the work and its author. 

After a five hours’ sail from Zante, on the 22d 
Feb. 1805, Col. Leake set foot on the Pelopon- 
nesus, on the shore of the ancient Elis, and after 
visiting the site of the capital of that state, pro- 
ceeded, on the 25th, to explore the ruins of 
Olympia. Tis description of this celebrated 
spot is minute, and would well deserve to be 
extracted at length, but cur limits forbid our 
indulging ourselves or our readers with mor 
than two short passages. The first describes 
the claims to interest of this venerable site in 
its present state, and concludes with an allusion 
to the games which rendered it once so famous : 

“ At Olympia, as in many other celebrated 
places in Greece, the scenery and topography 
are at present much more interesting than the 
ancient remains. At a more advanced season of 
the year, when the plane trees in the lower valley 
near the bank of the river are in full foliage, the 
valley must be one of the most beautiful of this 
picturesque country. The hills which rise from 
the northern and eastern sides of the upper level 
where the ruins are situated, as well as those on 
the opposite side of the Alpheius, are of the 
wildest forms, carpeted with the finest turf, and 
shaded with the pine, wild olive, and a variety 
of shrubs. Some of the accidental clusters of 
pines dispersed on the sides and summits of these 
hills might serve as studies to the artist in land- 
scape gardening. But the whole is little better 
than a beautiful desert; in the length of three 
miles, only a few spots of cultivation are seen, 
and not a single habitation. What a contrast to 
the spectacle which it presented during eleven 
or twelve centuries, especially at the end of every 
four years, when it was the scene of the greatest 
of those periodical exercises of emulation which 
contributed so much to Grecian excellence both 














in arts and arms,—when, adorned in the centre 
with the finest monuments of art, it was animated 
in every part with horses, chariots, and men in 
the highest state of excitement, or covered with 
the encampments of those who had resorted to 
the festival from every country which had felt 
the effects of Grecian civilization!” i. 52-3. 

The following speculations on the probability 
of discovering some of the treasures of art with 
which this formerly so favoured region abounded, 
seem highly plausible; and they are especially 
worthy of attention at a period like the present, 
when the excellence of Greek works are becoming 
every day more known and more justly appre- 
ciated ; and when there appears such fair grounds 
for concluding that attempts to bring them forth 
from their concealment will not lack encourage- 
ment. Should Greece, indeed, remain tranquil 
for a few years, and artists and amateurs of 
countries more advanced in civilization than she 
is, be allowed unmolested and on equitable con- 
ditions to seek by excavation for the precious 
remains which her soil, there is no doubt, still 
holds buried beneath its surface, the discoveries 
to be made, and the improvements in mo- 
dern taste and practice to ensue from those 
discoveries, are incalculable. ‘The most sanguine 
expectations would not deserve to be pronounced 
extravagant. 

“ We read in Suetonius, that Nero, desirous 
of obliterating the memory of all his rivals in 
agonistic glory, ordered the statues of the athlete 
at Olympia to be thrown into the common sewers. 
We are certain, however, from Pausanias, that 
no such orders were ever executed, at least to 
any extent; for it cannot be doubted from the 
accurate description of the Greek traveller, that 
almost as late as the third century, Olympia 
still preserved the most numerous and choicest 
collection of works of art that Greece could ever 
boast of; to deposit his works at this place being 
one of the highest honours that a great sculptor 
could obtain. It was with reason, therefore, that 
an excavation at Olympia was a favourite spe- 
culation of the celebrated Winckelmann. With 
the exception of the colossus by Phidias in ivory 
and gold in the temple of Jupiter, of tventy-two 
other chryselephaniine figures by more ancient 
masters in the temple of Juno, and of those oft 
the same kind in the Philippeum, works which 
cannot have escaped human spoliation, or the 
ravages of time; all the other productions of art 
at Olympia were of the durable materials of 
brass and marble. The Aetialone of the temple 
of Jupiter contained forty or fifty colossal figures. 
Besides the works in the temples of Jupiter and 
Juno, Pausanias notices fifty-seven statues of 
the former deity, of which six were colossal; and 
he describes more than one hundred other sa- 
cred éva0ijpara, some of which were composed 
of several figures representing the actions of 
deities or heroes. There were no less than 260 
statues of athletw, several of which were accom- 
panied by horses and chariots, in memory of 
victories in the Hippodrome. The far greater 
part of these works were in brass. In every in- 
stance in which Pausanias could obtain the infor- 
mation, he mentions the name of the celebrated 
artist who made the statue, as well as the occa- 
sion of its dedication, and he expressly informs 
us that he bas not enumerated all the objects of 
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inferior note. He describes eighty-four altars, 
a portion of which were in the Stadium, Hippa- 
phesis, and Hippodrome; and we may infer, 
from what has already been discovered, that 
there must have been an infinity of smaller de- 
dications of armour and of other votive offerings, 
as well of records of treaties and other inscribed 
documents on brass or marble: so that there is 
every reason to believe, that the most interesting 
discoveries in illustration of the arts, language, 
customs, and history of Greece, may yet be made 
by excavations at Olympia,” i. 42-4. 

We give the subjoined sketch of a Greek do- 
micile as a model of characteristic description. 

“ As we approach the Finikidtika kalyvia, 
the inhabitants fly and hide themselves. I soon 
get admission, however, into the best cottage 
in the village, in which the first object that 
meets my eye is an inscribed marble. The house 
is constructed in the usual manner, of mud, 
with a coating of plaster; the roof is thatched, 
which is not a very common mode of covering 
the cottages in Greece. There is a raised earthen 
semicircle at one end for the fire, without any 
chimney; towards the other a low partition, 
formed of the same material as the walls, sepa- 
rates the part of the building destined for the 
family from that which is occupied by the oxen 
and asses used on the farm, one door serving 
for both apartments. The usual articles of fur- 
niture of a Greek cottage are ranged, or hung 
around, namely, a loom, barrel-shaped wicker 
baskets, plastered with mud, for holding corn, 
a sieve, spindles, some copper cooking vessels, 
and two lyres. The floor is the bare earth 
covered, like the walls, with a coat of dried 
mud. An oven attached to the outside of 
the building, and in the garden some beans, 
artichokes, and a vine trailed over the roof, in- 
dicate a superior degree of attiuence or industry. 
The inscribed marble is inserted in the wall on 
one side of the door, and turns out to be an in- 
teresting monument. It was erected in honour 
of Caius Julius Eurycles, who, in the time of 
Strabo, was governor of Laconia, and was so 
powerful that the island of Cythera was his 
private property. His name is inscribed on the 
Lacedxmonian coinage in brass, struck under 
his government. Strabo adds, that Eurycles 
abused the friendship of the Roman emperor so 
much as to excite an insurrection, which, how- 
ever, soon ceased in consequence of his death. 
Pausanias tells us, that he built a magnificent 
bath at Corinth. On the present marble, un- 
fortunately, the name of the dedicating city is 
not mentioned. The master of the cottage, when 
he returns home in the evening from his labour 
in the fields, tells me that he found the stone 
at Blitra, as they call some ruins near Kavo- 
Xyli, and that a Turk, who is now dead, ad- 
vised him to convey it to his house: ‘ But how 
do I know,* he adds, ‘ that it may not bring 
some mischief upon my house, having belonged 
perhaps to some church?’ The Turk’s reason 
for being unwilling to have anything to do with 
the marble was because it had been a work of 
the infidels. The mischief contemplated by the 
Greek was my arrival with men and horses, 
which he thought would bring expense upon him, 
if nothing worse. While I was at dinner five 
oxen entered, and took up their abode for the 
night behind the low partition.” i, 222-224. 

Under all circumstances, and considering our 
inability, both from want of space and from 
being deprived of the opportunity of submitting 
to our readers the maps and plans which eluci- 
date Col. Leake’s descriptions of celebrated 
spots, we despair of finding a passage more 
suited to the purposes of our paper, than that 
which contains the account of our author’s visit 
to the Temple of Apollo Epicurius, at Bass, 
near Phigaleia, a monument more known to 
British readers in general, than most other an- 
tiquities of the Morea, through the sculptured 





frieze, representing the battle of the Greeks and 
Amazons, now preserved in the Gallery of 
Antiquities, in the British Museum; and 
which, although scarcely to be mentioned in 
the same breath with that of the Parthenon, 
is very properly, not only on account of the light 
it throws on the history and progress of the art, 
but of the intrinsic merit of its execution, 
deemed worthy of a place in a collection of 
which that wonderful masterpiece forms the most 
splendid ornament. 


Temple of Apollo Epicurinus at Basse. 

“ May 7.—At 1.5 I set out for the ruins of the 
temple of Apollo Epicurius, for which the natives 
have no other name than that of the Columns, 
srov¢e orvdovc, as they are here more Helleni- 
cally called : our Greeks from Kalamata used the 
Italian word koddyvatc. We soon begin to as- 
cend Mount Cotylium, which is therefore cor- 
rectly placed by Pausanias at a distance of forty 
stades from Phigaleia; for though the temple 
is at least a two hours’ walk of a man or horse 
from the ruins of the city, we may be allowed 
to apply the forty stades to the nearest part of 
the mountain on which the temple stands. After 
ascending for half an hour through pasture 
land, in which there are some sheep-folds be- 
longing to Tragéi, we enter the forest of oaks 
which covers the summit of all these ridges. 
The path winds among the trees for half an 
hour, when I am suddenly startled from the in- 
dolent reverie which such a pleasant but unex- 


citing kind of road often produces, by the sight | 


of one of the component cylinders of a Doric 
shaft of enormous size, lying half buried in earth 
and decayed leaves, on a level spot, by the road 
side, just wide enough to hold it. A detached 
fragment of this kind sometimes gives a greater 
impression of grandeur than an entire building, 
or the ruin of a large portion of one, because 
in these the dimensions of the parts are lost in 
the harmony of the whole ; even the magnitude 
of a perfect building is not felt unless there is 
some vulgar object at hand to form a scale of 
comparison: as a St. Peter’s or a St. Paul’s 
would fail of producing their just effect without 
houses and churches in sight, or as the Pyra- 
mids of Memphis seldom impress the traveller 
with their immensity as long as he has nothing 
but hills to compare them with, and until he is 
near enough to judge of the size of the masses 
of stone of which they are formed, by the scale 
of his own height. I had no conception, until I 
had measured the fallen piece of column on the 
ascent to Basse, that its diameter was scarcely 
the half of that of the columns of the Parthenon. 
About 150 yards farther I came in sight of the 
ruined temple. The cylinder belonged undoubt- 
edly to the column which stood at the south- 
western angle of the peristyle, one of the pieces of 
which rolled down the hill when the column fell. 

“The large proportions of these ruins, and 
the perfection of their workmanship, prove them 
to be the remains of the temple of Apollo Epi- 
curius, though it is only from the few words 
which Pausanias bestows upon the temple that 
we obtain that certainty. Without those few 
words, the existence of such a magnificent build- 
ing in such a wilderness, must ever have re- 
mained a subject of wonder, doubt, and discus- 
sion. As to a description of this fine ruin, the 
first in preservation of the temples of Greece, 
except the Theseium, it must be left to the 
painter and the architect ; for the latter in par- 
ticular there would be sutticient employment for 
some weeks. Indced, until some attempt be 
made to clear away the ruins of the cell, which 
form an immense confused mass within the pe- 
ristyle, it will hardly be possible even for an 
architect to understand thoroughly all the par- 
ticulars of the building. 

“In general terms, the temple may be de- 
scribed as a peripteral hypethral hexastyle, with 
fifteen columns on the sides, 126 feet in length, 





48 broad, and facing nearly north and south. 
The columns are three feet eight inches in dia- 
meter at the base, and twenty feet high, includ- 
ing the capital. As usual in peripteral temples, 
there were two columns in the prenaos and as 
many in the posticum, so that the total number 
in the peristyle was forty-two, of which thirty- 
six are standing, and, with one exception only, 
covered with their architraves. There are twenty 
shallow flutings in the shafts, as usual in the 
Doric order. As they measure only three feet 
under the capital, and are five times the lower 
diameter in height, they are both more tapering 
and shorter in proportion to their height than 
the columns of the Parthenon. As a necessary 
consequence of their being more tapering, the 
echinus of the capital is longer than in the 
Athenian temple, and forms a more acute angle 
with the plinth, the order thus more resembling 
the examples of the Doric at Corinth, and in 
the ruins of Sicily and Pastum. There were 
several projections on either side of the cell, 
terminating in fluted Ionic semi-columns: one 
of these is standing, and it is the only part, 
either of the cell, or pronaos, or posticum, that 
is in that condition, though all the lower part of 
the cell is still in situ. Of the outer columns 
of the peristyle, on the contrary, all are standing, 
except the two angular columns of the southern 
front; nor are these wanting, as all the compo- 
nent cylinders are lying on the ground, so that 
both the peristyle and the cell might be restored 
to their original state without much deficiency, 
if wealth and power, taste and science, should 
ever be restored to Greece. 

“ The stone of which the temple is construct- 
ed is a hard yellowish-brown lime-stone, suscep- 
tible of a high polish, which explains the ob- 
servation of Pausanias, that this temple was 
superior in harmony to all the temples of the 
Peloponnesus, except that of Tegea, for it is 
evident, from other passages, that by appovia 
he meant the nice adaptation of the stones to 
each other, or,in other words, the fine execution 
of the masonry, and not the general harmony of 
the proportions of the temple. It may easily be 
conceived that such workmanship would be most 
finished in a temple of white marble, like that 
of Minerva Alea at Tegea, and least so in a 
building of soft conchite lime-stone, like that 
of the temple of Jupiter at Olympia; and this 
accords with the order of the three temples as 
to harmony in the idea of Pausanias, namely, 
first the Tegeatic, next the Phigaleian, and 
lastly the Olympian. In the temple of Apollo 
Epicurius, as in the Parthenon, the stones are 
wrought and adjusted to one another with such 
accuracy that the junctures in some places are 
not visible without the closest inspection ; in 
others the superficial decomposition of the edges 
has formed a natural cement uniting the stones 
together. 

“ Although the Phigalenses made a present 
of their colossal statue of Apollo Epicurius to 
the city of Megalopclis, only seventy years after 
his temple was built, this removal does not ap- 
pear to have taken place in consequence of any 
disaster which had dilapidated the building. 
The remark of Pausanias on its roof shows that 
it remained uninjured until his time. The cause 
of its present state of ruin one cannot well 
imagine to have been any other than the repe- 
tition of those concussions of the earth to which 
Greece is so subject,—which at first sight seem 
sufficient to have prevented the Greeks from 
having ever made any great advances in archi- 
tecture, but which may perhaps in reality, by 
obliging them to encounter difficulties and to 
study solidity, have been one of the causes of 
their excellence in the art: in fact, though earth- 
quakes are very frequent in this country, they 
seldom occur with such violence that a single 
shock would cause irreparable damage in build- 
ings so well constructed as those of the Greeks; 
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as far therefore as their destruction has been 
the effect of these concussions, it has rather been 
caused by a repetition of shocks upon former 
injuries left unrepaired in consequence of that 
neglect of the public monuments, which in- 
creased as the power, and wealth, and spirit of 
the nation declined. At Athens two or three 
explosions of gunpowder destroyed in an instant 
what the successive earthquakes of twenty-two 
centuries had left uninjured. The mode adopted 
by Ictinus, the architect of the temple at Basse, 
to prevent the horizontal motion of the earth 
from separating the component cylinders of the 
columns was, to fill up a cavity left in the centre 
of two adjoining cylinders with a piece of lead. 
I could not find any of the lead, but the peasants 
informed me they had often taken pieces away. 
In the Parthenon the wood of the juniper, which 
is still called by its ancient name Kéépoc (cedar), 
was used for the same purpose, as well as lead, 
and I believe sometimes iron. 

“ The preservation of all the parts of the tem- 
ple shows that the ruins have never been plun- 
dered for the sake of building materials. Indeed 
there is little temptation to transport these im- 
miense masses over such mountains as surround 
them, nor even to break them intosmaller stones, 
by which barbarous process many other Hellenic 
remains have been destroyed, for there is no 
inhabited place nearer than Sklir(, a small vil- 
lage, distant about one mile and a half from the 
temple, on a part of the mountain where the 
ground is a little more level than in most other 
parts, and where alone there seems any pos- 
sibility of cultivating corn. 

“ There is certainly nothing in Greece, beyond 
the bounds of Attica, more worthy of notice than 
these remains. The temple of gina in some 
of its accidents or accompaniments may be more 
picturesque, and the surrounding prospect more 
agreeable; but undoubtedly there are many 
persons who will prefer the severe grandeur, the 
wildness, and the variety of this Arcadian scene, 
in which, amidst a continued contrast of rugged 
mountain, forest, and cultivated land, there is 
no want of objects interesting to the spectator 
by their historical recollection. That which forms, 
on reflection, the most striking circumstance of 
all, is the nature of the surrounding country, 
capable of producing little else than pasture for 
cattle, and offering no conveniences tor the dis- 
play of commercial industry either by sea or 
land. If it excites our astonishment that the 
inhabitants of such a district should have had 
the refinement to delight in works of this kind, 
it is still more wonderful that they should have 
had the means to execute them. This can only 
be accounted for by what Horace says of the 
early Romans :— 

Privatus illis census erat brevis, 

Commune magnum. 
This is the true secret of national power, which 
cannot be equally effective in an age of selfish 
luxury.” ii. 1—9. 

We take leave—but for the present only—of 
this valuable book, of the author of which, it is 
hardly too much to say, that, while he quotes 
largely from Strabo, Pausanias, and Polybius, 
he seems to unite in his own person more than 
one of the qualities which distinguished respec- 
tively the ancient topographer, the antiquarian, 
and the philosophic soldier and historian. 








THE DE STAEL FAMILY. 

(Euvres Diverses de M. le Baron Auguste de 
Stael, précedées d’une Notice sur sa Vie, et sui- 
vies de quelques Lettres inédites sur 0 Angle- 
terre. 3 vols. 8°, Paris, Treuttel & Co. 

NEcKER, his daughter Madame de Staél, and 

her son Augustus, are all very remarkable cha- 

racters; and the last, although for evident 
reasons the least known, is perfectly well qua- 
lified to form one of the links in that bril- 





liant chain of public virtue, literary talent, and 
private worth. The history of the three 
generations of the Necker family may be said 
to be in some respects, the history of the spirit 
of their age. It is not so much the history of 
three individuals, as of a single character, un- 
dergoing different modifications in different 
states of society. 

The grandfather was thrown, as if by an 
uncontrollable destiny, into public life, at a 
moment when the antique and rusty flood- 
gates of French society were rocking and 
splitting from the action of the boiling mass 
within. The department of finance, for which 
his education peculiarly qualified him, although 
always important, is unspeakably so at every 
great crisis in the affairs of a nation. Money 
is the sinews of civil as well as military power, 
whenever the people become enraged or even 
sullen; and in our own Revolution, it was at 
last as much a question of purse and credit as 
of principle, when the universities endeavoured 
to prop up the falling king with their plate, 
and the parliamentarians transformed 

Pots, bowls and flagons, 
Into officers of horse and dragoons ; 
And into pikes and musqueteers, 
Stamped beakers, cups, and porringers. 

In the most dangerous and difficult situation 
of administrator of the finance of the kingdom, 
at the moment of one of the greatest moral 
earthquakes that ever convulsed the world, 
Necker was alternately the object of worship 
and execration. Hated by the court parasites 
for his virtue, distrusted by the simple hing 
for his sincerity, and adored one day by the 
people for his justice, and the next hooted for 
his misfortunes, he preserved in the midst of 
all a noble and serene front,—retiring with 
dignity when exiled from office, and re-enter- 
ing with modesty when called upon by the 
voice of a nation and the submission of a king. 
Although clearly seeing the fatal result, he 
continued to wrestle manfully with the storm ; 
although his heart was stunned with the cries 
of a mighty city for bread, his brow was calm 
and his manner collected ; and while the an- 
cient pillars of the state tottered above his 
head, he continued to walk with a firm step 
and an untroubled eye. When at length swept 
for ever from his place by that inevitable tor- 
rent which, with a crash and a roar that 
alarmed the world, carried away with it thrones, 
altars, and institutions, he left behind him an 
imperishable monument in the recollections 
even of his enemies. He was one of the few 
men of that disastrous time, who honestly and 
openly endeavoured to turn the rational theories 
of the philosophers into the practice of the 
politician; he may be said to have been at the 
same instant, one of the originators of the revo- 
lution and one of the staunchest friends of 
royalty ;—and even atthe moment when he was 
hunted from his country, by the commands of 
the King, and followed by the curses of the 
populace, he left in the hands of the nation one 
of the noblest legacies recorded in history, the 
sum of two millions of frances, which he had 
lodged in the public treasury to support the 
credit of the assignats at the very time when he 
predicted their failure. It is the fashion, we 
are aware, introduced by Napoleon and his 
blind admirers, to decry both the talents and 
probity of Necker; but if he was not a man 
of the very highest class, he was at least one of 
the most remarkable characters of his age. 

Madame de Staél inherited the strong mind 
of her father, his love of country, and his con- 
tempt of danger. Excluded from the executive 
power by her sex, and by her banishment from 
those intrigues, which in the boudoir of a lady 
sometimes form the moving power of state 
machinery, her mind was left to prey, as it 
were, upon itself. Adapting with wonderful 
facility her abstract reasonings to the outward 





forms of events, but unable to compare her 
thoughts with that standard of reality, which is 
in the reach only of the practical politician, she 
was somctimes unsettled, and sometimes erro- 
neous, though always striking and_ brilliant. 
Exercising a singular sway over the minds of 
the intellectual world, she governed at the same 
moment by two opposite principles, that of 
attraction and that of repulsion. She was en- 
thusiastically beloved by her friends ; while to the 
rest of the world she was the object, sometimes 
of affected contempt, but always of real hatred. 
Her sons loved her with a kind of passion, 
while they paid her the homage due to a su- 
perior being. To the mild Augustus, she was the 
guiding star of his life—the centre at once of his 
wishes and regrets; and when the fierce and 
untameable spirit of the younger son brought 
him to a violent death while yet a lad, he turned 
his eyes homewards from the field to her whose 
applause was the only prize he fought for, and 
died with his mother’s name on his lips. 

The education which Augustus de Staél receiv- 
ed from the cares of this extraordinary woman, 
although exhibiting the keen penetration of her 
mind, would have completely failed, had not the 
innate character she was to work upon been of 
a very peculiar description. Far from teaching 
him his thoughts, which is the general custom 
of careful parents, she merely taught him to 
think. Having taught him this inestimable art, 
she had nothing more to fear. At the age of 
fifteen she let him loose among the temptations 
of Paris, without a master to control or a friend 
to advise him. The result, we are told, was pre- 
cisely what the philosophic mother had antici- 
pated. Instead of becoming a libertine, he was 
struck with alarm and disgust at the painted 
visage of debauchery; and, instead of allowing 
his youthful mind to be withered under the 
influence of the dry and chilling breath of in- 
fidelity, he became, from choice and conviction, 
a Christian. The judgment of a youth of fifteen, 
notwithstanding, however correct it may be, is 
unsteady; and some principle, therefore, is 
necessary to keep it fast. In the present case, 
that principle was honour. A tacit engagement— 
at least one not expressed in direct words—sub- 
sisted between Madame de Staél and her son, 
by which the latter felt himself bound to com- 
municate to his mother the more important of 
the thoughts which passed through his mind, 
with the same minuteness and fidelity which 
might be supposed to characterize a narration 
of visible and tangible facts. Thus the incipient 
motions of his soul were perceived and coun- 
teracted by parental wisdom before they took 
effect upon the character; and thus, at a dis- 
tance from his mother, her idea was suggested 
as distinctly, and her lessons enforced as 
strongly, as if her eye had been continually fixed 
upon his. A noble confidence was the means by 
which she formed and strengthened this prin- 
ciple of honour ; and the boy felt himself under 
infinitely more restraint when the parental 
bonds were wholly relaxed, than if he had 
dragged about the weight of literal chains. 
Restraint, however, his subjection could not be 
called; for his mother was also his friend and 
companion—nay more, he was her supporter 
and comforter; she asked his advice in the 
exigences of her affairs, accepted of his assist- 
ance, and gratefully acknowledged his kindness, 

With the advantage of a moral education like 
this, and possessing a natural quickness of per- 
ception and fondness for study, it might be 
supposed, that under a regimen of which his 
grandfather would have approved, Augustus de 
Staél might have acquired a reputation not 
unworthy of his name, The law relating to the 
age of the deputies, however, shut out from 
him the prospect of serving his country in the 
legislative assemblies, except when looking for- 
ward through a long vista of years; and after 
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publishing a paper “ Du nombre et de lage 
des deputés,” which may be considered his 
protest, his restless mind sought other objects 
on which to Javish its energies. Negro slavery, 
and the oppression of the Greeks, successively 
occupied his attention ; on the former of which 
subjects he published “ Documens relatifs 4 la 
traité des noirs.”’ Agriculture, also, became a 
favourite pursuit ; and he sought with avidity 
and success the means not only of taking pro- 
per advantage of the peculiar qualities of differ- 
ent lands, but of gathering the cultivators 
themselves into associations for mutual advan- 
tage and information. 

A more important subject than these, however, 
was destined to engruss his attention. The reli- 
gious ideas which in early youth had taken hold of 
his mind, had been sometimes combatted, thrust 
aside, or forgotten in his passage through the 
world; but as his views of society, and specu- 
lations upon Providence therefrom deduced, 
became more enlarged, the crude conceptions 
of the boy were ripened into the firm convic- 
tion of the man. While throwing himself, heart 
and soul, into the sublimities of the Christian 
faith and doctrine, his character did not lose its 
individuality. He could not understand the 
religion which prescribed bounds to the mercy 
of the Deity. Christianity with him was the 
only religion of nature and of God, and its 
divine founder was the apostle of intellectual 
liberty. Discussion on doctrinal points he feared 
and shunned. “ Ours,” said he, “ is a practical 
religion ; it reveals itself to the human under- 
standing only by prayer and in works.” In this 
beautiful sentence lies the philosophy of Chris- 
tianity. The leading study of Necker was the 
philosophy of politics, of de Staél the philoso- 
phy of literature, of Augustus the philosophy of 
religion. A life spent in the turmoil of business, 
interrupted still more by the mingled blessings 
and maledictions of millions, was the fate of the 
first; the second was satiated with the “ foolish 
face of praise’”’ of the reading ignorant, and ex- 
cited the envy of the reading learned; the third 
found his recompense in some years of quiet 
benevolence—in the blessings of the poor and 
the captive—in the esteem and admiration of 
his neighbours—in the tidings from all parts of 
the earth where his exertions had contributed 
to spread the Gospel of peace—in the tran- 
quillity of his own conscience, and in the appro- 
bation of his God. 

The life of Augustus de Staél, although com- 
menced in the most stormy time of the revolu- 
tion, and filled throughout with business and 
vicissitude, presents few of those passages}which 
are sought for by the readers (and the class is 
numerous) who look in biography for the spe- 
cies of amusement which it is the province 
of romance to furnish. Although enthusiastic 
in character, his views and aims were always 
practical ; and they always tended more to the 
useful than to the great or dazzling. He was 
born at Paris on the 31st August, 1790, and 
was under the sole tuition of his mother during 
the early part of his life. Soon, however, the 
difficult and disastrous position in which Nec- 
ker was placed, forced Madame de Staél to 
abandon in some measure the task of educating 
her son to others; and Augustus had the good 
fortune to enjoy the instructions of A. G. 
Schlegel. At thirteen his wanderings com- 
menced with the banishment of the family. 
He travelled. into Prussia, and afterwards 
returned to Coppet, where Necker died. At 
fifteen he entered the College at Paris, and 
began to prepare himself for admission into 
the polytechnic school; but at this epoch Ma- 
dame de Staél was banished from France, and 
he found himself alone in the great city, a mere 
boy, the confidential agent of a woman whose 
presence the Emperor considered dangerous to 
his authority. ‘Two years after, in 1808, when 





the persecution became more violent, Augustus 
determined to seek the Emperor in person, and 
plead his mother’s cause. The interview, as 
described by him in a letter to his mother, is 
intensely interesting; but its interest is alto- 
gether dramatic, and the passage is therefore 
not very susceptible of abridgment. We shall 
endeavour, notwithstanding, next week, to con- 
vey some idea both of the matter of the scene 
and the manner of the actors; and we shall also 
avail ourselves of another and a fuller report of 
the same scene from Duroc, who was present, 
but agreeing in all material points, given by 
Bourrienne. 








CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


Tue Fairy Lisrary, No. X1.—The Life and 
Voyages of Christopher Columbus, abridged by 
Washington Irving, from his Larger Work. 
London, 1830. Murray. 


Mr. Washington Irving was fortunate in his 
choice of a subject. The most remarkable event 
of one of the most brilliant periods of modern 
history, was the discovery of America. Indeed, 
perhaps no event has ever occurred so well fitted 
to awaken the curiosity of the human mind, or 
to call forth the energies of nations. The in- 
dividual who effected so great an achievement, 
was one of those who seem destined from their 
very birth to some extraordinary career ; he was 
not flung by the caprices of fortune into every 
situation conducive to his ultimate success; but, 
on the contrary, was long bafHed in the pursuit 
of his favourite object by the enmity or mistrust 
of those to whom he applied, and at length 
made his way through all difficulties solely by 
the force of his own enthusiasm. 

The larger work of Mr. Irving had already 
procured him the grateful applauses of the Bri- 
tish, or we may rather say, of the European 
public. It unites to the eloquent freedom, viva- 
city, and grace of that author’s style, no incon- 
siderable share of reading and careful medita- 
tion. But the multitude of details, the monotony 
of the incidents, and the suspension of interest 
through four octavo volumes, were too much for 
the patience of ordinary readers. ‘These objec- 
tions are completely got rid of in the little 
volume now before us, which is in every respect 
much superior to the diffuse work from which it 
is abridged: the events are combined more 
effectively; the sentiments and reflections are 
cleared of all subtilty and conceit; and the style 
is more rapid, simple, and energetic. In short 
Mr. Washington Irving’s Columbus, in its 
abridged state, is among the most beautiful spe- 
cimens of biography in any language. It is 
written with all that glowing enthusiasm that 
befits the subject, as if the author shared in all 
the feelings of Columbus: yet Mr. Irving's dis- 
crimination and learning are conspicuous in all 
his judgments, and in no instance is he guilty of 
sacrificing truth to effect. He is the first of the 
biographers of Columbus, who has revealed the 
weakness of that great man, and shown us, or 
rather allowed us to perceive, why one possess- 
ing so much genius and performing such emi- 
nent services, was regarded_with so much cold- 
ness by the politic and prudent, and why in 
every situation, he was sure to be opposed and 
thwarted by the majority of those around him. 
Robertson, who too frequently gives history the 
colour of romance, and always prefers an elo- 
quent theme to strict impartiality, describes 
Columbus as having to struggle on every occa- 
sion with selfishness, personal enmity, or wanton 
malice. But the historian must not sacrifice 
the cause of human nature to that of his hero; 
and Mr. Irving, without lessening our esteem 
for the great man whom he depicts, sufficiently 
explains these peculiarities of his character, 
which estranged from him the sympathies of the 


bulk of mankind, * He was decidedly a vision- 








ary, (says Mr. Irving,) but a visionary of ‘no 
ordinary kind, and successful in his dreams.” 
He believed that by his discovery of the Indies, 
under the terms of the capitulation signed by 
Ferdinand and Isabella, he should acquire im- 
mense riches; and a power equal to that of the 
greatest princes. This vision of temporal gran- 
deur mingled with his religious dreams—of 
which the following exhibits a striking instance. 
Proposition of Columbus for a Crusade. 


“ Columbus remained in the city of Granada 
upwards of nine months, awaiting employment, 
and endeavouring to retrieve his affairs from the 
confusion into which they had been thrown. 
During this gloomy period, he called to mind 
his vow to furnish, within seven years from the 
time of his discovery of the new world, an army 
of fifty thousand foot and five thousand horse, 
for the recovery of the holy sepulchre. The 
time had elapsed, the vow remained unfulfilled, 
and the expected treasures that were to pay the 
army had never been realized. Destitute, there- 
fore, of the means of accomplishing his pious 
purpose, he considered it his duty to incite the 
sovereigns to the enterprise; and he felt em- 
boldened to do so, from having originally pro- 
posed it as the great object to which the profits 
of his discoveries should be directed. He sct to 
work, therefore, with his accustomed zeal, to 
prepare arguments for the purpose. Aided by 
a Carthusian friar, he collected into a manu- 
script volume all the passages in the sacred 
scriptures and in the writings of the fathers, 
which he conceived to contain mystic portents 
and prophecies of the discovery of the new world, 
the conversion of the gentiles, and the recovery 
of the holy sepulchre; three great events which 
he considered as destined to succeed each other, 
and to be accomplished through his agency. 
He prepared, at the same time, a long letter to 
the sovereigns, written with his usual fervour of 
spirit and simplicity of heart, urging them to 
set on foot a crusade for the conquest of Jeru- 
salem. It is a singular composition, which lays 
open the visionary part of his character, and 
shows the mystic and speculative reading with 
which he was accustomed to nurture his solemn 
and soaring imagination. 

“Tt must be recollected that this was a scheme 
meditated in melancholy and enthusiastic moods, 
in the courts of the Alhambra, among the splen- 
did remains of Moorish grandeur, where, but a 
few years before, he had beheld the standard of 
the faith elevated in triumph above the symbols 
of infidelity. It was in unison with the temper 
of the times, when the cross and sword fre- 
quently went together, and religion was made 
the pretext for the most desolating wars. 
Whether Columbus ever presented this book to 
the sovereigns, is uncertain; it is probable that 
he did not, as his thoughts suddenly returned, 
with renewed ardour, to their wonted channels, 
and he conceived a leading object for another 
exterprise of discovery.” p. 274—5. 

We quote the following passages from Mr. 
Irving’s sketch of the character of Columbus, in 
justification of what we have said above as to 
the light in which the peculiarities of the great 
discoverer are placed. 

Character of Columbus. 


“ He was tenacious of his rank and privileges, 
not from a mere vulgar love of titles, but because 
he prized them as testimonials and trophies of 
his illustrious deeds. Every question of com- 
promise concerning them, he repulsed with dis- 
dain. ‘These things,’ said he, nobly, ‘concern 
my honour.’ In his testament, he enjoined on 
his son Diego, and whomsoever after him should 
inherit his estates, whatever other titles might 
be granted by the king, always to sign himself 
simply ‘The Admiral,’ by way of perpetuating 
in the family the source of its real greatness. 
@ 2 It cannot be denied, however, that 
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his piety was mingled with superstition, and 
darkened by the bigotry of the age. He evi- 
dently concurred in the opinion, that all the 
nations who did not acknowledge the christian 
faith were destitute of natural rights; and that 
the sternest measures might be used for their 
conversion, and the severest punishments in- 
flicted upon them, if obstinate in unbelicf. In 
this spirit of bigotry he considered himself jus- 
tified in making captives of the Indians, and 
transporting them to Spain, to have them taught 
the doctrines of Christianity, and in selling them 
for slaves if they pretended to resist his inva- 
sions. In doing the latter, he sinned against 
the natural goodness of his heart, and against 
the feelings he had originally entertained and 
expressed towards this gentle and hospitable 
people ; but he was goaded on by the mercenary 
linpatience of the crown, and by the sneers of 
his enemies, at the unprofitable result of his 
enterprises. It is but justice to his character to 
observe, that the enslavement of the Indians 
thus taken in battle was at first openly counte- 
nanced by the crown, and that, when the ques- 
tion of right came to be discussed at the request 
of the queen, several of the most distinguished 
jurists and theologians advocated the practice ; 
so that the question was finally settled in favour 
of the Indians solely by the humanity of Isabella. 
As the vencrable bishop Las Casas observes, 
where the most learned men have doubted, it is 
not surprising that an unlearned mariner should 
err. * * * * With all the visionary fervour 
of his imagination, its fondest dreams fell short 
f the reality. He died in ignorance of the real 
orandeur of /is discovery! Until his last breath, 
ge entertained the idea that he had merely 
hpened a new way to the old resorts of opulent 
oommerce, and had discovered some of the wild 
cegions of the east. He supposed Hispanolia to 
rbe the ancient Ophir, which had been visited by 
che ships of King Solomon, and that Cuba and 
Terra Firma were but remote parts of Asia. 
What visions of glory would have broken upon 
his mind, could he have known that he had in- 
deed discovered a new continent equal to the 
old world in magnitude, and separated by two 
vast oceans from all the earth hitherto known 
by civilized man! and how would his magnani- 
mous spirit have been consoled, amidst the 
afflictions of age, and the cares of penury, the 
neglect of a fickle public, and the injustice of 
an ungrateful king, could he have anticipated 
the splendid empires which would arise in the 
beautiful world he had discovered; and the 
nations and tongues and languages which were 
to fill its lands with his renown, and to revere 
and bless his name to the latest posterity !”’ 
p. 348-54, 


The following interesting note is appended to 
Mr. Irving’s volume. 

“While this abridgment was going to press, 
the author received a letter from Madrid, men- 
tioning a recent circumstance, which may be of 
some interest to the reader of this work. The 
emancipation of the Spanish Colonies in America 
had stripped the heirs of Columbus of all their 
property, insomuch that his last direct descen- 
dant and representative, the Duke of Veraguas, 
a young nobleman of worth and talent, was re- 
duced to extreme poverty. He instituted a 
claim upon the government for indemnification, 
which has just been allowed. A pension of 
twenty-four thousand dollars has been assigned 
him on the revenues of Cuba and Porto Rico. 
It is a circumstance highly to his credit, that, 
in the time of his greatest distress, he refused 
sums that were offered him for various docu- 
ments in the archives of his family, and particu- 
larly for autographs of his illustrious ancestor.” 
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The Life of a Lawyer. 


Written by Himself: 
London, 1830. 


Saunders and Benning. 


Tuts novel is of the didactic class. It has 
been long observed, that poetry was not the 
proper vehicle for technical instruction. The 
genius of Lucretius was insufficient to master 
the abstract and impracticable nature of his phi- 
losophy. Virgil even, though he has been thought 
to “fling about his dung” with extraordinary 
grace, is only a poet, when he escapes from his 
subject, (of course we are speaking of the 
Georgics,) and “stands at ease” to sing of mat- 
ters quite foreign to gardening and husbandry. 
But though in verse we do not relish the mix- 
ture of sober and instructive subjects, we are 
daily witnesses that in the form of novels the de- 
mand for information is very generally satisfied. 
We have not quite settled our opinion upon this 
point. We sometimes think, that the taste of the 
day is more masculine than formerly; that the 
age of romance and nonsense is over—the reign 
of terror and “raw-head and bloody-bones” dia- 
dblerie is at an end; but at other times we attri- 
bute the dominion of“theschoolmaster” toalack 
of fancy and creative power, and we look upon 
this sort of compromise between instruction and 
amusement as a sign of false taste, and think 
that “a little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” 
Children may be like letters of gilt gingerbread, 
and the “gay luxurious proud” may fancy they 
know what is meant by “ poor fare,” when they 
are sipping brown bread ice. But, however equi- 
vocal the foundation of the popular taste for the 
romance of real life, we must all recognize its 
prevalence and continual increase. Since God- 
win melted the solid and heavy bullion of po- 
litical justice into the bright and current coin of 
“Caleb Williams,’ we have had innumerable 
examples of novels written to illustrate certain 
principles. History, divinity, philosophical dis- 
covery, politics, are all “got up” in the most 
palatable forms. Dr. Kitchiner gives an epic 
interest to his culinary delineations, an epigram- 
matic point to his dishes; and that great arbiter 
of the “comme il faut,” Mr. Theodore Hook, 
tells us how to sit at table and “ behave pretty.” 

We have considered this exordium as a neces- 
sary introduction to a critique on the work before 
us, which describes the rise and progress of a 
lawyer. Neither more nor less than a plain and 
probable sketch is attempted, and in this view 
we pronounce the work “good without pre- 
tence.” The hero, a certain John Eagle, begins 
the world under great disadvantages of birth and 
fortune, but manages by quickness and industry 
to reach the highest station open to a subject. 
He is a person extremely prudent, and deserves 
what he gets, if not by commanding qualities, 
at least by tact and judgment, and waiting upon 
providence. We do not mean to say that the 
worthy Mr. Eagle, alias Sir Jokn Eagle, alias 
Lord Malvern, ever equals in tergiversation 
some of those illustrious individuals who have 
really existed as models of this ideal painting,— 
in this respect, “truth is stranger than fiction ;” 
but we have had many occasions to applaud the 
“lawyer” for being “ wise in his generation.” 

A trial which determines the right of inheri- 
tance of his client and subsequent patron, bears 
some resemblance to a story current about the 
actual circumstances of a noble family, and will 
on this account, in addition to its merits asa 
graphic and faithful delineation, be read with 
interest. 

The sketches of eminent legal characters 
which are interspersed throughout the work, are 
too plain to be mistaken; at least we think this 
is the case with some, which must strike every 
one as portraits of Lord Eldon, Lord Lyndhurst, 
and Sir E. B. Sugden: we give the last. 

“ The first, both in business and merit, was 
Sir Edward Winter, who was then Solicitor- 
General. His distinguishing characteristic, 





perhaps, was a remarkable shrewdness. He 
was a perfect lawyer, and, considering his im- 
mense practice, his knowledge of everything 
relating to his case was perfectly wonderful. If 
any date were to be supplied, if any minute 
question relating to it were asked, Mr. Winter 
was sure to know, and answer it first. I never 
knew a man who had such complete command 
of his own faculties, or who could summon 
them so readily to his command. He rarely rose 
into anything like eloquence. It might have 
been the nature of the subjects on which he 
treated, and the character of the court and the 
judge whom he addressed; but he never de- 
parted from his own temperate and unadorned 
style of speaking. He always argued a question 
with animation, and sometimes with liveliness ; 
he always spoke with point and effect, and was 
at present most in request as an advocate in 
that court. His power of seizing, at a glance, 
onallthe strong points of his case, was perhaps 
never equalled; and the zeal and intrepidity 
with which he would fight the battle of his 
client, was never surpassed. He was the man 
of all others who had risen purely by his own 
exertions.” p. 150-61. 

One principal object of the work appears to 
be the recommendation of the author’s views 
concerning Reform, both political and legal, or 
at least to present some striking arguments 
upon these subjects. No extract from these pro- 
posals would, however, be sutticient to give an 
idea of their scope and tendency. ‘There are 
some trials which depict very well the chances 
of the law and the acts of the men of the law, 
and an election scene, which will be read with 
interest. 

But our “ lawyer,” has not trusted to dry and 
technical matter to ensure the attention of his 
reader. There is an undercurrent of affection 
which carries on the sympathy excited by the 
difficulties and privations to which the profes- 
sional man is exposed ;—a sauce piquante to the 
strong meat which he supplies to us. Love, 
which melts and penetrates the most obdurate, 
watches an opportunity and overcomes the wily 
and cautious Mr. Eagle. The affair begins on 
Circuit—we think in a Court of Common Law ; 
but after a short prosecution, is withdrawn by the 
original opener. The lover subsequently “ moves 
for a new trial,” but is overruled. Still the pas- 
sion excited acts asaretaining fee, and the matter 
becomes a Chancery suit, i.c. itis not decided for 
many years ;—it does not, however, end in the 
ruin of both parties, as in a work of fiction 
an occasional departure from “sad reality’ 
may perhaps be allowed. On the contrary, in 
this matrimonial portion, which starts under the 
united auspices of Lord Eldon and Mr. Mal- 
thus, there is here and there a sunny spot of good 
feeling, which assures us that the writer is in 
possession of considerable power over the heart, 
and ability to move the tenderest of sympathies. 
We might exemplify what we say by quoting 
from the scenes of courtship, but we prefer the 
following natural account of a husband's and 
father’s anxieties and delights. It happens after 
the hero is made Lord Chancellor, and elevated 
to the peerage as Baron Malvern. 

“It was very soon after I had been appointed 
Lord Chancellor, that I had to undergo great 
anxiety of a different nature from all legal or 
political matters, and from a novel source to me, 

. . 


« Oh ! how often have I longed to be a father. 
Unconnected as I was with every one, I often 
felt as if I could have resigned all my fame 
honours, and fortune, with cheerfulness, if I 
could but have enjoyed that one blessing. I 
appeared to me that I had hitherto proceeded 
in the world a solitary and isolated adventurer, 
and thus also I was to depart from it, and leave 
no trace behind me. My name was to be ele- 
vated to the most extensive renown-——was to be 
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in the mouth of every one—and was then to fall 
suddenly and die away for ever. 

“ How bitterly I often felt this, I cannot ex- 
press. Neither can I think of it without calling 
to mind the firmness, the soothing resignation, 
the true and unchangeable affection, with which 
this deprivation was borne by her who must 
have often felt it even more deeply than I. To 
me a thousand employments and lofty projects 
were ever present to engage my thoughts from 
all that was not immediately present ; yet to me 
it was a bitter grief: but to her the want of 
children must have been a source of continual 
and recurring sorrow. 

“Years had now, however, passed over, and 
our feelings were much tranquillized, yet not 
deadened, on the subject; although, indeed, there 
was, on my elevation to the peerage, a fresh rea- 
son for wishing for an heir. I cannot say how it 
would have been, but perhaps, in the autumn of 
my life, it was more joyful intelligence, than it 
would ever have been, when it was communi- 
cated to me, that Lady Malvern would soon be- 
come a mother. I received it with exultation, 
and the greater because such an event was utterly 
unexpected, as she was fast approaching that 
time of life when all hopes of this nature end.— 
* * * Tt was expected that all doubts would be 
over by the month of May; and on the 15th of 
thatmonth Lady Malvern was accordingly taken 
ill, late in the evening. 

“T passed the whole of that night sleepless 
and agitated, but the morning brought no relief ; 
and my public duties called me at ten o'clock to 
the Court of Chancery, as it was then Easter 
Term. I knew that now I should have to fix my 
attention on abstractand technical matters, when 
my thoughts were engrossed by one great and 
overwhelming subject. I knew, however, that I 
could be of no service at home, and that my pre- 
sence in the house was an additional anxiety to 


Lady Malvern. I therefore determined to set off 


for Westininster Hall. 

“T directed that the event, or any alteration 
in the state of Lady Malvern, should be imme- 
diately communicated to me, wherever I should 
be. 

“T arrived in court, and it was indeed a dis- 
tressing day. I had to sit in a public court, 
crowded by the counsel and the public, all gaz- 
ing at me and watching my slightest movement. 
I had to appear to give my mind exclusively to 
the business to be gone through. I had to en- 
dure all the wranglings and squabbles of the day, 
and seem tobe concerned with nothing but them. 
I tried in vain to fix my attention to what was 
going on; but the words which were uttered 
seemed perfectly unintelligible to me. The court 
at times passed from my view, and my whole 
thoughts rushed back to my own house, and the 
scene that was there transacting.” p. 359—61. 

He then proceeds to the House of Lords. 

“ The house met; I took my seat on the wool- 
sack, and the ordinary business was transacted, 
but it could not fix my attention. I had, indeed, 
nothing to do: but what was said by other lords 
was almost unheard. ‘The whole scene appeared 
to me as a dream. A confused noise sounded in 
my ears, but I could attach no distinct idea to 
the place I was in, or the persons I was appa- 
rently listening to. I looked round anxiously 
every moment for some message or letter to me, 
but [ could think of nothing else. 

“ At last, I observed a note in the hands of 
one of the clerks of the house. He looked to- 
wards me, and seemed in some doubt whether 
he should give it to me. I soon understood 
that this letter was intended for me, and stretch- 
ed out my hand for it, and tore it open. I read 
as follows :— 

“¢ Berkeley-Square. 
“ «My Lord, 8 o'clock, (evening. ) 

“*T have to inform your lordship that Lady 
Malvern has just given birth toa son. I am 





sorry to say she is at present lifeless, [!] but I 
have nevertheless, great hopes that her ladyship 
will recover. 
“*T am, my Lord, 
“Your lordship’s most obliged servant, 
“* Thomas Beynon, M.D.’ 

“ This letter, joined to my previous excite- 
ment, was more than I could bear. I remained 
for some moments perfectly stupetied, and only 
recollect hearing some expressions of alarm as 
to myself, from the peers sitting near me. I 
then fell forward quite insensible. 

“ The house was, of course, in immediate com- 
motion. All business was suspended, and I was 
removed to the open air, when I soon recovered. 
I did not at first come to a correct knowledge 
of all that had passed. I had a vague notion that 
achild had been born to me, and that my wife was 
nomore. I soon saw that the best place tor me was 
my own house. I got into my carriage, therefore, 
and was quickly at my door, and had in the 
meantime fully recollected the alarming intelli- 
gence conveyed in the letter of the doctor. 

“¢ T jumped out of the carriage and ran hastily 
into the house. I was met in the hall by Dr. 
Beynon. I was unable to speak, but his look 
restored me. 

* ¢ All is well, my dear lord,’ he said; ‘I hope 
I have not alarmed you.’ 

“* My wife?’ I gasped out; ‘but my wife ?’— 

* ¢Lady Malvern has now recovered,’ said 
Dr. Beynon. ‘She was at first dreadfully over- 
come. She is now quite safe—quite safe, I 
assure you, my lord.’ 

“His calmness did assure me. This was 
happiness enough for some little time. Another 
thought soon, however, revived, 

“Ah! Doctor Benyon,’ I cried, ‘my child 
—have Ia child?’ 

“You have indeed, my lord,’ he replied, 
earnestly ; ‘in perfect health ;—a son!’ 

“ This seemed too much to realize at once : 
but the doctor well knew the feelings of my 
mind, and merely pointed me up stairs. I im- 
mediately felt his meaning. I rushed up, and 
my child was soon indeed brought to me, and 
in my arms. I could only welcome him by a 
flood of tears. 

“ Let me not attempt to describe my feelings 
on that occasion. He can alone know them who 
holds in his arms his first-born. They are too 
fine and pure to bear a detail. 

“ T felt, indeed, my life renewed at this mo- 
ment. I felt I had not lived in vain. I now 
enjoyed the full privileges of a man, and could 
look with tranquillity and comfort to my future 
life and dying moments. 

“* My next thought was of Lady Malvern. I 
deposited my little infant, as yet almost uncon- 
scious of existence, in his nurse’s arms, and 
stole softly to her room. 

“She was now in a sweet and placid sleep, 
and all danger had passed over her. I would 
not awake her. It was here that I could collect 
and tranquillize my own perturbed feelings. I 
then wanted no better companion than her 
sleeping form, that I might reflect upon and 
reconcile myself to all my new-born happiness.” 
p. 363—66. 








The Veracity of the Five Books of Moses. By the 
Rev. J. J. Blunt. er. 8°. 1830. London, 
Murray. 


WE cannot but entertain a respect for any man 
who comes before us as a champion in the sa- 
cred cause of Religion. Anything that tends to 
give validity to the truths of divine revelation, 
we must ever hail with satisfaction; and we 
therefore feel that our thanks are eminently due 
to the author before us. He has entered with 
great acuteness into an examination of acci- 
dental coincidences in the Mosaic history, and 
has very successfully indicated its integrity, 





by accumulating points, abstractedly unimpor- 
tant, which, when brought together, embody a 
mass of evidence, indirect indeed, but often 
the more conclusive, because the various par- 
ticulars which constitute this evidence are ad- 
ventitious, and introduced into the sacred 
narrative obviously without premeditation or 
any especial design. It is by an induction of 
scattered particulars, all remote from the main 
purpose, yet remarkably harmonizing with it, 
and producing a body of collateral proofs evi- 
dently not contemplated by the sacred historian, 
that Mr. Blunt has most triumphantly esta- 
blished the veracity of the Jewish lawgiver. 
He has followed the plan of the Hore Pauline, 
the chef-d'cuvre of the learned and discriminat- 
ing Paley, with great judgment and success ; 
nor is it possible, we should apprehend, to rise 
from the perusal of Mr. Blunt’s volume, with- 
out a perfect conviction of the authenticity of 
the Pentateuch. He has, however, we think, 
elaborated a little too highly some points that 
do not obviously confirm his argument, and the 
coincidences are sometimes, though we confess 
but rarely, too remote to be easily detected. 
They are occasionally pressed into the service, 
and tortured when retractory in order that they 
may perform a ‘forced and supervenient duty. 
We think that in Abraham’s supplication to 
God for the preservation of Sodom, Mr. Blunt 
proves too much. If the Patriarch only inter- 
ceded for it on his nephew Lot’s account, Moses 
has virtually misrepresented him by impressing 
us with the feeling that his motive was of a 
more disinterested character. Lot's safety might 
have strengthened this motive indeed, but we 
cannot, for the credit of the sacred historian, 
conceive that Abraham had merely Lot’s interest 
in view when he entreated the Deity to spare the 
devoted city. Besides, we can scarcely imagine 
that “ He from whom no secrets are hid,” would 
have received so favourably a request of which 
the object was so disingenuously disguised. In 
Mr. Blunt’s exposition of the term “ goodly 
raiment,” in the passage where Jacob fraudu- 
lently obtains his father’s blessing, we cannot 
concur. Bishop Patrick’s interpretation of the 
passage we hold to be the most obvious and 
natural. We can scarcely imagine that Jacob 
would present the “ savoury meat,” which Isaac 
presumes he had just been preparing, in sacer- 
dotal robes. Besides, it cannot be reasonably 
supposed, that Jacob would have assumed these 
sacred habiliments unnecessarily; and if a ne- 
cessity for wearing them, in order to receive 
the paternal blessing, had existed, Esau would 
not have entered his father’s presence without 
them: so thatin this case he must have detected 
his brother’s duplicity, before he came himself 
to Isaac for his benediction. Mr. Blunt’s argu- 
ments are not here quite conclusive ; they do 
not bear him out in the fact which he endea- 
vours to establish, namely, that “ goodly rai- 
ment” signifies priestly garments. Most of the 
instances, however, which he has cited of coin- 
cidental evidence, are exceedingly striking. His 
views are ingenious and profound, but ingenuity 
is by no means the prevailing feature of his 
book : it is animated and persuasive. There is 
moreover a gracefulness in his language, and 
a clearness in his style, which renders a 
rather recondite subject extremely interesting. 

We subjoin a passage, though rather long, as a 
proof of Mr. Blunt's ability in showing of what 
importance a trifle sometimes is in establishing 
the veracity of sacred history. 

“ There is another indication of truth in this 
same portion of patriarchal story. It is this— 
The consistent insignificance of Bethuel in this 
whole affair. Yet he was alive, and as the father 
of Rebekah was likely, it might have been 
thought, to have been a conspicuous person in 
this contract of his daughter’s marriage. For 
there was nothing in the custom of the country to 
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warrant the apparent indifference in the party 
most nearly concerned, which we observe in 
Bethuel. Laban was of the same country and 
placed in circumstances somewhat similar; he 
too had to dispose of a daughter in marriage, 
and that daughter also, like Rebekah, had bro- 
thers; yet in this case the terms of the contract 
were stipulated, as was reasonable, by the father 
alone; he was the active person throughout. 
But mark the difference in the instance of 
Bethuel—whether he was incapable from years 
or imbecility to manage his own affairs, it is of 
course impossible to say, but something of this 
kind seems to be implied in all that relates to 
him. Thus, when Abraham’s servant meets 
with Rebekah at the well, he inquires of her, 
‘whose daughter art thou ?—tell me, I pray thee, 
is there room in thy father’s house for us to 
lodge in?’ She answers, that she is the daugh- 
ter of Bethuel, and that there is room; and 
when he thereupon declared who he was and 
whence he came, ‘ the damsel ran and told 
them of her mother’s house’ (not of her father’s 
house, as Rachel did when Jacob introduced 
himself,) ‘these things.’ This might be acci- 
dent; but ‘ Rebekah had a brother,’ the his- 
tory continues, and ‘his name was Laban, and 
Laban ran out unto the man’ and invited him 
in. Still we have no mention of Bethuel. The 
servant now explains the nature of his errand, 
and in this instance it is said that Laban and 
Bethuel answered; Bethuel being here in this 
passage, which constitutes the sole proof of his 
being alive, coupled with his son as the spokes- 
man. It is agreed, that she shall go with the 
man, and he now makes his presents,—but to 
whom? ‘ Jewels of silver, and jewels of gold, 
and raiment, he gave to Rebekah.’ He also 
gave, we are told, ‘to her brother and to her 
mother precious things;’ but not, it seems, to 
her father; still Bethuel is overlooked, and ke 
alone. It is proposed that she shall tarry a few 
days before she departs. And by whom is this 
proposal made? Not by her father, the most 
natural person surely to have been the principal 
throughout this whole affair; but ‘by her 
brother and her mother.’ In the next generation, 
when Jacob, the fruit of this marriage, flies to 
his mother’s country at the counsel of Rebekah 
to hide himself from the anger of Esau, and to 
procure for himself a wife, and when he comes 
to Haran and inquires of the shepherds after 
his kindred in that place, how does he express 
himself?—* Know ye,’ says he, § Laban the 
son of Nahor?? This is more marked than 
even the former instances, for Laban was the 
son of Bethuel, and only the grandson of Nahor; 
yet still we see Bethuel is passed over as a per- 
son of no note in his own family, and Laban 
his own child designated by the title of his 
grandfather, instead of his father. 

“‘ This is consistent—and the consistency is 
too much of one piece throughout, and marked 
by too many particulars, to be accidental. It is 
the consistency of a man who knew more about 
Bethuel than we do, or than he happened to let 
drop from his pen. It is of a kind, perhaps, 
the most satisfactory of all for the purpose I 
use it, because the least liable to suspicion of 
all. The uniformity of expressive silence—re- 
peated omissions that have a meaning—no 
agreement in a positive fact, for nothing is as- 
serted; yet a presumption of the fact conveyed 
by mere negative evidence. It is like the death 
of Joseph in the New Testament, which none of 
the Evangelists affirm to have taken place be- 
fore the crucifixion, though all imply it. This 
kind of consistency I look upon as beyond the 
reach of the most subtle contriver in the world.” 
p- 57—62. 

Upon the whole this volume is above all 
praise. 


——— 





EMIGRATION, 

An Inquiry into the Causes and Remedies of 
Pauperism. st, 2d, and 3d Series. By the 
Right Hon. R. Wilmot Horton, M.P. $v, 
London, 1830. 


Tuese three pamphlets contain a clear and 
succinct exposition of the views of Mr. Wilmot 
Horton on emigration, as a remedy for pauper- 
ism. That he is an advocate for the application 
of that remedy, we need not inform our readers ; 
nor will they require to be told that he is an 
able pleader in the cause he espouses. For our 
own parts, also, we are free to confess that, 
granting one of the premises on which the 
reasonings of Mr. Horton are grounded, we 
deem his conclusions irrefragable. 

That emigration, as long as a single acre of 
the earth’s surface remains either wholly or im- 
perfectly stocked with the animal man, is the 
natural, and consequently the best remedy, for 
a redundant population in other quarters, no un- 
prejudiced and honest reasoner will deny. Pro- 
ceeding, therefore, from the data, that the United 
Kingdom is in the case of a country burthened 
witharedundant population, Mr. Wilmot Horton 
very plausibly maintains, that emigration is a 
fitting remedy ; and shows, moreover, that it is 
a remedy which ought to be applied at the ex- 
pense of the state; not only in consideration of 
the paupers who are to be relieved by it, but as 
an exercise of economy in the administration of 
the resources of the state itself. The soundness 
of this view of the case is very clearly made out, 
and proved by analogical reasoning in the third 
letter of the correspondence with M. Duchatel, 
as contained in the second series. We repeat 
then our opinion, that those persons who admit 
the existence of a redundant population, cannot 
refuse assent to the inferences of Mr. Horton. 
But in examining the propriety of emigration 
as a remedy for the evils under which this country 
is confessedly labouring, may it not be asked, 
if the foundation of Mr. Horton’s fabric be a 
sound one? Is there not in his substruction 
a loose keystone, which would yield to a few 
tugs from an infant’s hand, and the withdrawal 
of which would cause the entire edifice to come 
tumbling about the ears of its architect? In 
short, is it the fact that the population of the 
United Kingdom is redundant? Is population 
necessarily redundant in the case where the 
profitable employment for labour is not com- 
mensurate with the power of labour in the 
market? A Committee of the House of Com- 
mons have resolved that it is; but the re- 
solutions of the House of Commons alas ! 
we have too much the fear of Newgate before 
our eyes, to say exactly what we think of them. 
Enough, that we cannot submit our minds to 
be enthralled by them in all cases; for it is our 
conviction that there are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamt of in their philo- 
sophy, or in that of Mr. Horton’s conclusions 
as to redundant population. 

We have, nevertheless, great esteem for the 
name of the author of these pamphlets. We 
respect the motives which animate exertions 
in behalf of suffering humanity; and although 
we do not regard emigration as the necessary 
cure for the evils with which the country is 
afflicted, we should not object, under all cireum- 
stances, to its being encouraged by the govern- 
ment, and aided at the expense of the state; for 
we cannot shut our eyes to the fact, that it would 
be an alleviation to a vast deal of human sutfer- 
ing, of which no speedy termination as yet pre- 
sents itself in any other shape. 








A Compendium of Modern Geography. By the 
Rev. Alexander Stewart. Second Edition. 
Edinburgh, 1830. 

WE are glad to see a second edition of this ex- 

cellent school-book, which contains as much ac- 

curate and valuable information as many volumes 





of twice its size and price. Indeed, in the latter 
respect, it is matched by few productions of the 
press, even in this age of cheap books. A hand- 
some volume of three hundred very closely- 
printed pages, strongly bound, and containing 
ten well-executed maps, has never before, we 
think, been offered to the public for so small a 
sum. It is a work, moreover, which, while its 
explanations are well adapted to the — of 
youth, bears throughout the marks of patient 
and careful research in a very superior degree 
to most school-books. We would particularly 
recommend to attention the descriptive tables 
appended to the general account of every coun- 
try, which are drawn up with extraordinary 
neatness, and in such a manner as to compre- 
hend really a wonderful quantity of information 
in a very small space. Taken altogether, they 
serve the purpose of a Gazeteer of all the prin- 
cipal places in the world, including as they do 
between two and three thousand names of king- 
doms, cities, mountains, rivers, &c., with a 
short description of each, and, what is extremely 
useful and important, the correct or customary 
pronunciation in all cases in which any doubt 
or difficulty can be felt. Teachers as well as 
pupils will feel grateful to the author for this 
part of his labours. We ought to mention that 
the present edition of the work contains a good 
deal more matter than the former. Upon the 
whole, the book well deserves the alatte it 
has acquired, and which we have no doubt this 
new impression will both maintain and extend. 


Lectures on Practical and Medical Surgery, form- 
ing part of an Extended Course on the Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Surgery. Delivered in 
1828 and 1829. By Thomas Alcock. Lon- 
don, 1830. Burgess and Hill. 

CoNSIDERING the great responsibility attached 

to the surgical practitioner in the performance 

of his protessional duties, we cannot but feel a 

gratification at any attempt to improve the sci- 

ence. In the little volume before us, the atten- 
tion of the student is directed, and very properly, 
to many of those operations and diseases which 
are considered as objects of minor importance, 
by many surgical teachers and practitioners. 
The simple operation of bleeding in the arm, 
when unskilfully performed, may be the cause 
of serious consequences. The author here men- 
tions a case, where the principal artery of the 
arm was wounded, and the unfortunate sutlerer, 
after having undergone four operations for re- 
straining the haemorrhage, was ultimately com- 
pelled to have the limb amputated; this case 
affords a useful lesson to the younger branches 
of the profession, especially as it is illustrated by 
engravings of each successive operation. The 
subject of diseases in children is ably investi- 
gated, particularly those atfecting the mucous 
membranes, as measles, hooping-cough, scarlet- 
feverandsmall-pox. Inflammation of the mem- 
branes connected with the organs of respiration, 
the author divides into two species; first, those 
arising from general or local causes acting on 
the constitution ; and secondly, those depending 
on supposed specific causes, or symptomatic of 
other diseases. ‘The medical reader will derive 
much profit from perusing the practical reflec- 
tions on the cure of this extensive class of dis- 
eases, inasmuch as inflammation of the respira- 
tory organs in general are the immediate cause 
of death, and require prompt remedies in order 
to avoid the fatal consequences, which in a few 
hours frequently put an end to a great portion 
of the infantile population. Mr. Alcock’s obser- 
vations are founded on actual practice; and are 
not the result of novel theory or experiment. 
Our limits will not permit us to enter into 

a further analysis of these lectures: we have 

therefore only glanced at one or two of its lead- 

ing features. We may observe, however, that if 
medical students were to pay but a little atten- 
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t on to the practical remarks they contain, our 
hospitals and public institutions would not be 
the receptacles of so many victims of gross igno- 
rance and bad surgery. We have but one fault 
to find: and that is, that from the style of the 
engravings, they are very obscure in their unco- 
loured state. 








A Concise System of Mathematics, in Theory and 
Practice. By Alexander Ingram. Edinburgh, 
1830. 

Tus is a second and greatly-improved edition 
of an elementary work, which is well known in 
our seminaries of education. Its usefulness may 
perhaps be most shortly explained, by stating 
that it contains a system of Algebra, embracing 
both Simple and Quadratic Equations ; a very 
well drawn up Compendium of the principal 
problems of Geometry and Conic Sections ; Di- 
rections for the use of Logarithms, the method 
of calculating which had been previously given 
under the head of Algebra; the rules and cases 
of Plane Trigonometry; a very full System of 
Mensuration, Surveying, and Gauging, followed 
by a variety of useful ‘Tables; an elaborate and 
highly-valuable treatise on the measurement of 
the works of all the different descriptions of 
artificers, with an account of the results of the 
latest experiments on the strength of timber; 
an Appendix embracing the theoretical prin- 
ciples of Geometry, and Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry; and, finally, the usual Tables 
of the Logarithms of numbers from 1 to 10,000, 
and of Logarithmic Sines, Tangents, &c. It 
is evident from this sketch of its contents, that 
the present is exactly the book for an artificer 
wishing to make himself acquainted both with 
the scientific principles of his profession, and 
their practical application. It is certainly 
one of the most comprehensive manuals which 
have ever been drawn up either for schools or 
private students; none of the latter of whom, 
we apprehend, although even left without a 
master, will find anything wanting in it which 
the title authorizes him to expect. We have, 
indeed, met with no other work of the kind which 
is at the same time so complete, various, and 
accurate, on the one hand—and so cheap, and 
in every way commodious, on the other. 








Treasury of Knowledge and Library of Reference. 
By Samuel Maunder. Parts I. and I, 12™9, 
London, 1830. Maunder. 


We have here, in a form admirably adapted 
for the traveller's portmanteau, the most com- 
plete and generally useful publication which it 
has ever fallen to our lot to notice. A grammar, 
followed by a many-columned table of verbal dis- 
tinctions; proverbs, terms, and phrases, in four 
languages; a dictionary completed by the colla- 
tion of larger works of the same description, and 
enlarged with authenticated terms used by ap- 
proved writers, but not admitted into former 
vocabularies, and with useful and significant 
words of modern invention; arithmetical tables, 
a universal gazetteer, classical and law diction- 
aries, besides other very useful compendiums, all 
in a single volume of very moderate bulk! The 
labour of compilation, moreover, has been con- 
ducted in a manner which bespeaks great pains- 
taking, and a most praiseworthy ambition to 
produce a respectable, accurate, and perfect 
work. The types are of convenient size, beauti- 
fully distinct, and on the whole, in’ short, the 
work, whether for the purpose of general refer- 
ence on ordinary occasions, for the use of youth, 
for those who affect but a scanty library, or for 
the traveller, is the best thing of its kind extant. 
The pages, top, bottom, and side margins, are 
too crammed with maxims, &c., but this is an 
error that may be excused, in grace to the dis- 
interestedness of the motive with which it has 
been committed, 





FAMILY CLASSICAL LIBRARY. No. JIT. Xeno- 
phon. Vol. I, Uhe Anabasis. London, 1830. 
Colburn and Bentley. 

Tur translation of the Anabasis adopted by the 

conductors of the Family Library, is the excel- 

lent one of Spelman. The getting up of the 
volume equals in every respect the style and exe- 
cution of the specimen number of the work, and 
of those parts which have subsequently appeared. 

A resemblance of the author, a kind of mulish 

production, a something between the painted 

portrait and the bust, elaborately engraved by 

Mr. Dean, faccs the title-page. 








THE OLD ROAD. 
“ Via sacra.”—Horat, Sat, 1X. 


I mAp just closed my book, which in general 
Ihave by me for half an hour’s desultory peep 
after dinner, being one of those who think (and 
I believe correctly too, whatever some may say 
to the contrary,) that so far from hindering di- 
gestion in any way, a little reading is not inju- 
rious. I maintain moreover, that it is not 
merely negatively good, but positively so; in- 
asmuch as it abstracts the mind from the body, 
thereby leaving the latter to the free and un- 
embarrassed use of its functions. But I hear 
the outcry of philosophers, &c. about the in- 
fluence of spirit upon matter, and vice versd, 
with many cunning reasons deduced from 
the experience or theory of men eminent in 
physic, why reading immediately after dinner 
is detrimental to animal distribution. Now, 
be it understood, I mean not to assert that it 
is advisable to sit down to Newton’s Principia, 
or Locke's Essay, or a philological discussion 
by any ancient or modern gentleman, after a 
hearty meal; all I wish to say is, that I can 
see no reason why a glance here and there, up 
and down,—at the beginning or ending of a 
favourite author, should be more injurious to 
the aforesaid digestion, than a pipe of tobacco, 
or an additional bottle of wine; or, what agrees 
better with my finances, another tankard of ale. 
But of this enough.—I have said I had just 
closed my book, and was preparing to take half 
an hour’s nap in a most somniferous arm-chair, 
when a reproachful sunbeam darted through the 
window, and very particularly, and I thought 
strangely, rivetted itself upon my straw hat that 
lay carelessly upon a sofa at the further side of 
the room. Upon this hint (for it seemed such) 
I rose; dismissed my friend Somnus rather 
cavalierly—put on the aforesaid straw hat, and 
wandered forth for an evening ramble. 

The time of year was that in which the face 
of the country “ half prankt with spring, with 
summer half embrown’d,” presented a mixture 
of climate that pleased me more than the settled 
appearance of either season. Nature, in this 
participation of both seemed to be undergoing 
one of her mutations, and I love to contemplate 
her at work. ‘There could not be a more pic- 
turesque scene. High mountains to the west- 
ward had thrown a twilight over the valley 
earlier than in other places; but it was not to 
be regretted, for “the fragrant hours and elves 
that slept in buds the day,” walked forth the 
sooner {from their haunts, and dubious evening- 
light, with all its mellowing witchery, enwrapt 
the sweetest valley in the world; while “ day’s 
garish eye’’ still flared upon the further sides of 
the mountain. 

As I was ignorant which might be the most 
amusing path, I took that which chance pre- 
sented me with. This was a green lane which, 
striking out of the beaten track, ascended a 
wooded hill, on the summit of which stood a 
venerable ruin, covered with that simple gar- 
ment of time, evergreen ivy !—The furrows and 
marks of wheel vehicles were still visible in the 
road, and a raised pathway, on one side, appa- 
rently having been appropriated to the accom- 





modation of the pedestrian, invited me up its 
tangled windings, from which the prospect of 
the valley improved at every step as I slowly 
advanced. 

One place I could not resist stopping at. It 
was one of those little swing gates which are 
frequently found at the commencement of a 
footpath that diverges from the main road ; 
the resting place of “home-sped milkmaid,” 
and the scene of many an act of simple “ poli- 
tesse” and harmless gallantry. 

I leaned my chin upon the gate, and soon 
became bewildered in the twilight enchantments 
of hill and dale, meadow and stream, tower and 
tree, that harmonized in the romantic scenery 
before me! 

I was disturbed from my reverie by a stage- 
coach passing quickly along a new line of road 
which I had not before observed, and which, 
with its prim hedge-rows and palisades, at the 
distance I viewed it, seemed like a boundary 
fortification or inclosure round the base of the 
hill. By casting a retrospective glance along 
its line, I found it was a continuation of the 
high road from which I had diverged, and was 
one of those modern improvements, so highly 
promotive of the convenience of intercourse, 
(commercial or otherwise); but which, in the 
romantic language of a mad tourist, I would 
term, defacing lines of nature’s beauty, or arti- 4 
ficial ducts for information, or anything else,,.1° 
differing as much from old expressions, however ° 
round-about or inconvenient, as the Jaid pipes 
of a metal water-main differ from the wayward. 
and picturesque channels of a mountain stream- 
let! 

Let us discuss this question in a stage-coach : 
“Tt’s all nonsense,” exclaims a man of busi- 
ness, in a drab-coloured coat of about three 
years standing, “you can get to town a day 
sooner than when I was a’prentice; now I shall 
be in time for ’Change to-day.” 

“Tis very true ;” responds a clerical gentle- 

man—‘a little round, fat, oily man of God’— 
“ now that the new line is opened, I frequently 
take a trip to my friends at B ; “tis such 
luxury to get everything so fresh ;—the mack- 
erel there is deli-ci-ous ! I have a choice dish of 
them in the basket you may have seen on the top 
of the coach; a lady presented them to me this 
morning: now by the old road they would be 
good for nothing by the time we reach town—I 
protest it’s a great improvement!” 

“I breakfasted in town this morning,” drily 
adds a limb of the law—* went down by the 
stage to L——, served three latitats and one 
ejectment, and here I am on my road back 
again, time enough to finish the engrossing of a 
deed of marriage settlement, which must be at 
Serjeant ’s by five o’clock this a’ternoon !” 

“ Wonderful!” coughs out an old lady, whose 
dress and phiz altogether seemed to render her 
approval of anything modern quite a solecism. 
“°Tis really wenderful!—when I (coughing) 
was a little girl (coughing increased), about five 
and twenty years back” 

But for my own reflections—leaning as be- 
fore with my chin upon the little swing-gate. 
Yet I must not “ consider things too curiously,” 
particularly those that might tend to weaken 
my romance-notions—(I would not be even 
reasoned out of them !)—or blot away the beau- 
ideal from my theory, and substitute tor it naked 
truth and matter-of-fact certainty. He whowould 
obtrude his bluff logic upon the delicate sophis- 
try of a romancer, to destroy the charm of its 
illusion, has never walked in the ways of Na- 
ture’s loveliness, or heard the wild hum of her 
woodland music! 4u moins with a heart! 

First, then, it is curious to remark, in the 
more picturesque parts of the country, how either 
hilly or circuitous are the routes of almost all 
the old roads. ‘The more so, as in their neigh- 
bourhood, which existed then as well as now, 
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the moderns have found more level tracks and 
shorter ways, by which to form new and more 
immediate lines of communication. Now, with- 
out alleging, as the cause of those viatic imper- 
fections, either feudal times, baronial influence, 
or a troubled peasantry, divided as they were 
between the faulchion and the ploughshare, con- 
sequently unfixed in either pursuit: and con- 
sequently again, the neglect of commerce, which 
now calls for these more direct modes of inter- 
course, I—but hold,—I am like Grumio in 
the play,—indiscreetly revealing what I wish 
to conceal—namely, that it was through the ne- 
cessity, and not the good taste of our ancestors, 
that thus their ways were so romantically con- 
structed ;—so, with your leave, reader, I will 
consider the subject abstracted from all interest, 
save that of the tourist, and simply as an object 
to be viewed by the prismatic eye, or false optics, 
(call it which you like,) of poetical vision. 

Oh! I love to trace the windings of an old 

road—its unwillingness to part from the calm 
river that seems its rival path-way through the 
valley ;—then, when forced at last to ascend a 
craggy, or a W ooded hill, its frequent turns and 
granite vistas, as if casting “longing ling’ring 
looks behind,” upon the scene it leaves—the 
venerable yews and oaks that skirt its way— 
the rookecries—the ivied ruins—the old massive 
portals leading to sequestered castles—the long 
grass waving through their broken arches—the 
glimpse of waterfall and the cry of wood-pigeon: 
these are not on the hacknied ways of life-— 
you find not such upon the modern road. 

The storics, too, of the guide or post-boy—all 
are now forgotten. The woodland legend sleeps 
as quietly in its neglected locality as the dust 
of its heroes. The crosses, the holy wells, the 
rude though impressive sculpture of departed 
saints, and all those thousand nothings that in- 
terest the eye of romance and of feeling, are 
hourly wrapping themselves in the moss and 
weeds of oblivion; and the bright haunts of 
former busy life are dull and dark even at noon- 
day! 

As I ran onin this fashion with my thoughts, 
an old man, in a tattered sailor's jacket and 
trousers, addressed me : “ Pray, young master,” 
said he, “is this the road to the village of N.?” 
“Yes,” L replied, “there it lies in the valley. You 
may sce the church-steeple peep over that brown 
wood yonder.”’—* Alas !”’ said the veteran, “ my 
sight has fled with my youth; but nevertheless 
I thought I should have known my native scene.” 
— Weary and weak as you are,” rejoined I, 
“you should not have clambered up this hill ; 
why did you not take the level new road, friend?” 
— New road !” sighed he; “there was no new 
road, as youcall it, when I leftmy home—no! no! 
This was the path by which I quitted all I once 
held dear; I begin to know it now ;—is not that 
a burial-ground yonder ? Ay, ay!—the other you 
speak of may be a very good way, but there is 
nothing like retracing the very steps that once 
banished us from swect home—'tis a kind of 
atonement,” said the old man, “ for ever having 
deserted the nest that reared us, by flying to cold 
hearts and strange climes!” 
iJs'There was a romance in the sailor’s manner 
which curiously contrasted with his age, and 
which interested me exceedingly. Not agreeing, 
however, with his idea of atonement, I said, 
“Why, my good friend, the penance by which 
you make reparation seems to be a very agree- 
able one. To revisit the haunts you once loved 
must be a pleasing undertaking.” 

“ Not so—not so,” said he, shaking his grey 
head ; “you are young—I am old: we do not 
consider these things in the same manner. There 
is not a blighted bush by the way-side but tells 
me some old friend is gone. When I see a 
dwelling, in which I have once been merry, now 
covered with ivy and in ruin, does not m 
heart beat, and say the tenants of it are laid 





low? Alas! I have loved too, and, I believe, 
broke the heart of an angel by my unjust sus- 
picion of her fidelity, and hasty abandonment of 
her but too faithful affection! Are not these 
thorns sharp enough for the feelings of an old 
man? I have carried away grief from my home 
as a companion, and we are both returning now 
to sink to the grave together in a little time— 
pray heaven in a little time!” said he, fervently 
pressing his withered hands together. 

“ What service have you seen?” said I, wish- 
ing to give his agitated thoughts another in- 
clination. 

“Oh, a great deal by sea and land,” replied 
he; “from north to south, from east to west. 
I have visited every corner of the globe, and 

was for years with a leader whom I would fol- 
low anywhere—the brave Nelson!” 

Methought these words, uttered by an old 
seaman who had been, as I may say, a comrade 
in danger, spoke more of the hero's praise than 
all the cold testimonies of marble monuments 
sculptured by hands that cared not for the fea- 
tures or the trophies they had imitated, but as 
the means of perpetuating their own fame. 

I slipped a crown-piece into the hand of the 
old sailor, who received it unwillingly, but, at 
the same time, with a wild glance of gratitude 
from his pale blue eyes, that showed it was 
acceptable to his wants, if not to his pride. He 
was about to speak too, but I did not choose to 
listen to the poor fellow’s thanks; so, shaking 
him kindly by the hand, I motioned to him by 
my head to be silent, and walked away. I thought, 
when I was a few yards from him, that I heard 
“God bless you! 1" ‘The blessing is a pure one, 
and, although not passing rich, I would have 
given twenty times the price for it. 

I soon lost sight of the sailor, and was again 
in the wilderness of my own thoughts. The old 
road soon descended again, and was met by the 
new line. At this juncture I stood for some mo- 
ments in doubt by which path I should return. 
At last I determined to take the modern way, 
why, I know not; but I proceeded. —The 
reader shall know hereafter what was the result 


of my ramble. W. 





THE MORTAL MUSE!$ 





A PRAGMENT. 

« * * * * * « 
Yes! there's a power in Woman's poesy 
Which Man’s can seldom own—a _ swecter 

charm— 
A something more acquainted with the spell 
That calls up fancies deep and delicate! 
It has a friendship for all beauteous words, 
The idioms of the heart, that Passion forms ; 
Weaving the little-noticed flowers of thought— 
That bloom along the way-side of our life— 
Into rare garlands of most gentle beauty ! 
It may be called the Moonlight of the Lyre! 
For, if it reach not up the glorious heights, 
The sunny grandeurs, of its brother-song, 
It hath a holy lustre, pure and sad, 
Which, like pale Dian, fills with pleasant grief, 
And, strong in’ts weakness, moves the heart 
like Her, 
The fancy-dreamer who doth use it—Woman! 
I’d have all tales of mournful love—nay, 
more, 
All chronicles that touch upon the heart, 
Writ by her delicate fingers, for she weeps 
Over its history! * * * * 
W. 





¢ According to an epigram of Antipater, Earth has had 
its nine Muses as well as Heaven! Their names, as 
stated by him, were “ Praxilla, Miro, Anyte, Sappho, 
Erine, Telesilla, Corinna, Nassida, and Myrtis.”’ 





ASCENT OF THE ELBOROUSS. 

Tus mountain, which has been considered 
the highest of the Caucasian chain, and which 
exceeds Mont Blanc in height by 1000 feet, 
was visited, in the summer of 1829, by a scien- 
tific expedition from Goriatchevodsk. Under 
favour of a fine clear day, the adventurers began 
their ascent on the 9th of July, having furnished 
themselves with whatever might appear neces- 
sary for the difliculty of their undertaking, as 
poles, cords, &c. They were attended by an 
escort of Circassians, and such cossacks as vo- 
lunteered their services. Leaving their encamp- 
ment at the foot of the mountain about nine 
o'clock in the morning, they towards evening 
had gained the first region of snow, and there 
halted for the night, having reached an elevation 
of about cight verstes. On the next day, the 
10th, they renewed their march at three o'clock 
in the morning. The frost was much in their 
favour, and they advanced rapidly, but their 
march became gradually more painful from the 
snow, which began to give way, rendering their 
footing difficult and insecure, obliging them to 
make frequent halts, and to divide themselves 
into small parties. Those who remained in the 
encampment observed, with the greatest curi- 
osity, the slow progress of the travellers; by 
nine in the morning they had scaled one half of 
the mountain, and rested behind some rocks 
which concealed them from the view of those 
below. After an hour's delay, one single indi- 
vidual appeared beyond the rocks, advancing 
with a firm and steady pace towards the top of 
the Elborouss. The watching for his being 
followed by the other travellers was in vain, not 
one appeared; on the contrary, several had 
begun to re-descend. All eyes were turned to 
him who should accomplish so hardy an under- 
taking. He advanced with boldness, resting 
every five or six steps, and having nearly gained 
the top, disappeared amongst the rocks. The 
spectators long waited his re-appearance with 
feclings of anxicty and impatience. About 
eleven o'clock he was seen on the very top of 
the Elborouss. A salvo of musketry, music, 
and other demonstrations of joy immediately 
echoed through the mountain. It was not till 
the evening that it was known who it was that 
had thus been the first of mortal race to place 
foot on the summit of the highest mountain of 
the Caucasus, and which had been hitherto con- 
sidered inaccessible. On the return of the tra- 
vellers, it was found, that he who had so boldly 
proved the possibility of such a feat, was an old 
shepherd, a Kabardian, named Kiliar, who was 
both ill-made and lame, and he received the 
reward proposed by the leader of the expedition 
—viz. 400 roubles, and five arschines of cloth. 
At the foot of the Elborouss were observed 
many beautiful falls of the rivers of that moun- 
tain, the finest of which was that of the river 
Malka. This has a fall of 140 English feet, 
perpendicularly, and instead of appearing a 
continuous stream of water, is only seen as a 
succession of waves or separate masses, which 
are precipitated in rapid succession, and with 
tremendous noise. The total elevation of the 
Elborouss above the level of the Atlantic Ocean, 
is 16,800 feet, or according to another state- 
ment, 16,500. 








THE ERL-KING’S DAUGHTER. 


(Tn following translation of the “ Erl-king’s Daugh- 
ter,” from the Danish, or rather the original, is offered 
as a companion to the version of the ‘ Erl-king,” in- 
serted a few weeks ago in The Atheneum. It scems 
to have been so closely copied by Gothe, that it is pro- 
bable he has somewhere acknowledged his obligation 
to the Danish poet.] 





Sir Oluf is riding far and late 

To summon the guests to his wedding fete. 
The elves are dancing in mystic band, 

And the Erl-king’s daughter extends her hand: 
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“ Right welcome, Sir Oluf; why hence dost thou 


lee? 
Stand forth in the ‘ringlet’ and dance with me.” 


“I dare not dance, and I must not stay— 
To-morrow is my wedding-day.” 


“ Now hear me, Sir Oluf, and dance with me; 
Two golden spurs will I give to thee; 


And a silken mantle, snow-white and fine, 

Which my mother is bleaching in pale moon- 
shine.” 

“ T dare not dance, and I must not stay; 

To-morrow is my wedding-day.” 

* Now hear me, Sir Oluf, and dance with me, 

And a heap of gold will I give to thee.” 

“ A heap of gold would be welcome to me; 

But I dare not, and will not, dance with thee.” 

“ Refuse not, Sir Oluf, to dance with me, 

Or sickness shall hover o’cr thine and thee.” 

She smote Sir Oluf upon his heart : 

He never had felt so keen a smart! 

She lifted him gasping upon his steed, 

And home through the night-wind he rode with 
speed. 

And when he came to the castle gate, 

His anxious mother in terror sate :— 


“ Tell me, my son,” she cried with fright, 
* Why is thy check so ghastly white?” 


“ Ah! marvel not that my cheek is white: 
I met the Erl-king’s daughter this night.” 


“Tell me, my son—my joy, my pride— 
What shall I say to thy blooming bride ?” 


“ Say that I wander in yon dark grove, 
My hounds and my trusty steed to prove.” 


The glimmering stars are on the wane, 
And the bride arrives with the wedding train. 


“They bring sweet viands and sparkling wine ; 
But where is the bridegroom, for whom | pine?” 


“ Sir Oluf wanders in yon dark grove, 
His hounds and his trusty steed to prove.” 


The bride uplifted a mantle of red, 
And beneath it Sir Oluf lay cold and dead! 
D. H. L. 


TRANSMISSION OF SOUND. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

At the conversazione on Friday the 5thinst., 
Mr. Faraday gave a most able lecture on the 
transmission of sound through solid conductors, 
and the power of such substances to render au- 
dible the sound they conduct, under certain cir- 
cumstances, to a great distance. Though this 
subject does not absolutely require that the 
fundamental theory of sound be fully developed, 
yet it may be acceptable to many of our readers, 
if we briefly notice the leading principles on 





which sound, and more particularly musical } 


sound, depends for its existence. In so doing, 
we shall follow Mr. Faraday as far as our me- 
mory will enable us; and when we occasionally 
depart from the mode of illustration adopted by 
that gentleman, or adduce new instances of the 
facts he alluded to, we shall use our best endea- 
vours that the perspicuity of his manner may not 
desert us in our wanderings. 

The cause of sound, in general circumstances, 
is the succession of impulses communicated to 
the air by any means which can produce such 
effect. Thus, when a cannon is fired, the great 
expansion of the flame momentarily produced, 
gives a violent impulse in all directions to the 
surrounding air ; this impulse affects, in succes- 
sion, the adjoining portions of air, and the sound 
thus extends to a great distance from its original 
source, becoming gradually more and more faint, 





because the volume of air to be put in motion 


is at every step more extended; the energy of 
the original impulse is, as it were, diluted, until 
by increased distance the sound is no longer 
sensible to our organs. 

Sounds are very varied both in quality and in- 
tensity ; and among those which amount to mere 
noises, we distinguish loud and soft, sharp and 
obtuse sounds. A loud sound can never be pro- 
duced unless a very considerable impulse be 
given to a large portion of air; and on the 
rapidity with which this impulse is given, de- 
pends its sharpness; but a sound of inferior in- 
tensity may be extremely sharp, though not pow- 
erful, if it proceed from a rapid, and not very 
extensive impulse: the same difference exists 
between grave and acute noises, as in sounds 
strictly musical. 

When a series of impulses, in moderately- 
quick succession, is given to the air, the strokes 
are distinguishable as mere repetitions of a cer- 
tain noise; but when they succeed each other 
with great rapidity, they become blended, either 
into a musical sound, or a more or less discor- 
dant, squeaking, grating, or rumbling noise. 
The difference depends on the following circum- 
stances :—If the impulses succeed each other 
with extreme regularity and uniformity of 
strength, the effect is a musical tone, of more or 
less beauty, according to the smoothness of the 
impulses ; but if the succession is not in regular 
order, the sound produced loses its musical 
quality in proportion to the irregularity, and 
ultimately degenerates into a mere noise. 

The sharpness of the tone depends on the 
rapidity with which these impulses are repeated ; 
the gravity, on the slowness ;—but it may here 
be remarked, that beyond a certain limit, either 
grave or acute, no sound can be produced, pro- 
perly speaking, musical; and it is found that 
the whole range of sounds available for the pur- 
pose of music, is within the limit of seven oc- 
taves. Having explained, we hope intelligibly, 
the cause of musical sounds, it next devolves on 
us to state the manner in which they are pro- 
duced by instruments ; and this leads us to the 
following classification :—In the first class, we 
comprise those which give impulses to the air 
directly, by the vibration of a sonorous body ; 
such as hells, cymbals, and some other military 
instruments ;—secondly, instruments which give 
impulses to the air by some contrivance effecting 
its own motion, and at the same time produce 
the vibration of a sonorous body—this class 
comprises wind instruments of all kinds ;—and, 
thirdly, those which produce sound by the vi- 
bration of an elastic surface receiving impulse 
from some sonorous body put in motion ‘near it ; 
and this class comprises stringed instruments 
in general, where the mere string, unless strained 
upon some body capable of easy vibration, 
would yield little or no tone. When a bell is 
struck, a rapid vibration takes place on its whole 
surface, which, producing corresponding im- 
pulses on the air, is alone sufficient to cause the 
sound to be heard. In wind instruments, though 
the vibration of the air itself, caused in some by 
the reed, in others simply by the form of the 
part through which the air enters, is the prin- 
cipal agent in producing sound; yet the wood 
or metal composing the tube also contributes, 
by its vibration, to the tone, and by its dimen- 
sions to the grave or acute quality of the note. 
The power of stringed instruments depending 
entirely on the surface of the frame, we shall 
consider in what manner the sound is continued, 
or conducted to such secondary vibrating sur- 
face. It was formerly thought that air was the 
only medium capable of conducting sound, and 
until the time of Dr. Hook, no "pmen: samd ap- 
pears to have conceived that solid matters had 
that power; but when it is considered that any 
impulse, such as the blow of a hammer, at one 
end of a firm elastic body, is communicated with 
great rapidity to the other end, where it may be 





distinctly felt, it seems strange that the similar 
effect of sound should have escaped the notice 
of scientific persons. It is now ascertained that 
solid substances possess this power in a very 
high degree, and that sound is transmitted 
through them preciscly in the time that any im- 
pulse would pass from one end tothe other of such 
substances—the time of transmission depending 
on their specific elasticity. We are aware that, 
in common speech, such effect may be said to 
be instantaneous, like the motion of light, which 
is never considered but in astronomical obser- 
vations. The fact, however, is, that the parts, 
even of substances the most solid and elastic, 
are put in motion in succession, when violently 
impelled at one extremity, and the succession, 
however rapid, must in reality take place. 
While sound thus passes through air at the rate 
of 1142 feet per second, it has been found to be 
transmitted through different solids with the 
following velocities :— 
Feet per second, 
ER 
Silver. ccocccceccccescesece 9,300 
Copper ..seeeeeceeeeeeeee 12,500 
Glass and iron ..........-- 17,500 
Wood........+-+- 11,000 to 18,000 
Tobacco-pipe...... 10,000 to 12,000 


The latter substance was chosen for experi- 
ment, from an idea that it possessed some re- 
markable properties. A curious calculation 
analogous to this subject was made by the late 
Dr. Herschell, who observed that if an iron bar, 
extending from the earth to the sun, were pushed 
violently at one end, it would require a great 
length of time before the sensation would reach 
the opposite extremity. This may be said to be 
theoretically true ; but it can never be supposed, 
nor did the Doctor intend it should be thought, 
that an impulse could ever really extend through 
such an enormous length of space as that which 
formed the subject of his calculation; even 
granting that such extension were within our 
power. An experiment was made in France 
some years ago, by uniting iron pipes, similar to 
those used for conveying water, so as to form a 
continued line of 951 metres, about 3100 English 
fect in length. One end was struck, and the 
precise time the stroke was heard at the other 
end very carefully noted, and it was found that 
the sound required a quarter of a second to pass 
through that length of iron, agreeing with the 
calculation before exhibited, as nearly as the 
difficulty of such an experiment will permit. If 
a string be strained upon an iron bar, and struck 
when the bar is held in the hand, the tone is 
scarcely heard, because the bar, though it re- 
ceives the vibration from the string, does not 
present sufficient vibrating surface to render so 
teeble a sound audible at a distance. Neither is 
the tone of a steel tuning-fork heard, unless in 
contact with some large surface ; but when either 
the iron bar or the tuning-fork are laid upon a 
hollow box, a table, or, more particularly, on 
some musical instrument, such as a guitar, the 
sound is distinctly heard through a large room. It 
is upon this principle that the partcalled a sound- 
ing-board is adapted to many instruments. Some 
are so contrived that the whole body of them, 
being composed of thin wood, vibrates when the 
strings are struck : of this sort are fiddles, basses, 
guitars, harps, lutes, &c. In the pianoforte, the 
principal effect is produced by the thin board 
under the strings, called the sounding-board ; 
while in the organ much contrivance is unneces- 
sary, because, as we have before hinted, every 
pipe vibrates of itself, thus producing an extent 
of vibrating surface not attainable in any other 
instrument. A tuning-fork, struck, and put on 
a thin board, produces a loud sound; but if ap- 
plied to the end of the board, little or no sound 
is heard. The steel springs of a musical snuff- 
box yield very little tone, unless the box be laid 
on a table, or some plane capable of vibrating. 
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It is a matter of some importance in stringed 
instruments, that the string be struck, or pulled, 
in a direction perpendicular to the body of the 
instrument, for the tone is much fuller then than 
when the string is pulled in an oblique direc- 
tion, or parallel tu the surface. But this cannot 
be effected in many instruments, which is the 
case with the violin; in that instrument, how- 
ever, the compound form of all its parts presents 
portions of surface in every possible plane. The 
sound is thus conducted in these instruments 
from the front to the back, and that as well as 
the sides vibrating, offer a very large surface to 
the air. The contrivance called the sound-post 
in a violin, leading the vibration directly from 
the front to the back of the instrument, greatly 
conduces to this effect. A very ingenious in- 
strument, called the Microphone, has been in- 
vented, to observe the precise vibration in dif- 
ferent parts of a surface: this consists of a thick 
wire, bent to an angle at bottom, which touches 
the surface, the ends being furnished with broad 
faces of leather, which are applied to the ears. 
In this way the least sound imaginable is made 
audible. A similar advantage has been taken 
of the conducting power of wood in the instru- 
ment lately made to ascertain the existence and 
seat of disorders in the chest, by the sound com- 
municated to a cylindrical ruler, one end of 
which is applied to the part supposed to be 
aifected. 

Ifa thin rod of wood or metal be placed with 
one end bearing against the top of a guitar, or 
other stringed instrument, and if to the other 
end aa impulse be communicated, the sound is 
heard as if proceeding from the guitar itself; 
and this takes place without any apparent di- 
minution of intensity, even if the rod be of great 
length. The vibration conducted by the rod 
acting on the guitar, produces the same vibra- 
tion in it which the rod receives at the other 
end, and a considerable vibrating surface being 
then put in action, the sound, though weak, is 
rendered sensible. Mr. Faraday had prepared 
a deal rod about forty teet long, and the experi- 
ment was perfectly satisfactory. It is important 
that the rod be insulated, or at least supported, 
where necessary, by substances which are bad 
conductors of sound, and it has been found that 
Indian-rubber is, of all others, the best suited 
for this purpose : perhaps the observation holds 
good with regard to many other soft elastic sub- 
stances, but it must be admitted that sound is 
continued in some circumstances which do not 
at first sight seem very favourable for its trans- 
mission. For instance, this property is well 
known to exist in a high degree in the earth, a 
body neither very compact nor very elastic. 
The motion of carriages in the streets shakes 
not only the ground, but also the walls of the 
houses as they pass, and the movements of 
cavalry may be heard at a great distance by ap- 
plying the ear to the ground. A contrivance 
has been resorted to for the same end, by placing 
a drum on the ground, with some dice, or other 
light bodies on the head. The approach of 
horse is indicated by the movement of the dice, 
the drum reciprocating the vibration it receives 
from the earth. So also in military mining, the 
existence of a counter-mine is sometimes tound 
by the sound being conducted through the earth. 
Miners have likewise recourse to the drum; 
and it is a curious fact, that by strewing sand 
on the head of it, the nodal lines assumed by 
the sand, give some useful indications of the 
direction of the counter-mine. Mr. Faraday 
gave a variety of interesting illustrations to 
prove this conducting power in solid bodies. A 
pianoforte being placed in the room below, a 
slender deal rod, resting on the sounding board, 
passed through a small hole in the ceiling, and 
rose about three feet high above the floor of the 
lecture-room. When the instrument was played 
without any addition to the top of the rod, the 





sound was scarcely to be perceived, and would 
not have been heard at all but for an aperture 
left unintentionally in the floor by the side of 
the rod. When, however, the top of the rod 
was pressed against the inner surface of the 
sounding-board of a harp, the sound became 
almost as loud as if the piano-forte had been 
played in some part of the lecture room, and 
the same effect followed in a still greater degree 
when a harp-lute was laid flat on the top of the 
rod. The conducting power of an iron wire was 
next exhibited, by conveying the sound of the 
small instrument called an eoline, in a similar 
manner, from the room below. Sound may thus 
be conveyed through a series of rooms, and 
rendered audible only in the last, if required ; 
because the intermediate portions of the con- 
ductors not vibrating much laterally, and ex- 
posing but little surface to the air, are inca- 
pable of producing a sensible sound, while the 
end applied to an extended elastic surface, as 
we have already shown, produces the desired 
effect; but it is to be observed, that with wind 
instruments there is not the same facility of 
conducting their sound to a distance, because 
the vibration of the tube itself, though it appears 
to regulate the velocity with which the air 
vibrates, is not the principal cause of sound. 
Mr. Faraday concluded his lecture by advert- 
ing to the possibility of conversing at a distance 
by means of sound, and thus to supply the place 
of telegraphic signals by oral communications. 
How far this is possible for any useful purpose, 


we cannot venture to surmise, but the matter | 


certainly deserves consideration. 

Before we quit this subject, it may be well to 
notice the difference between vibration, pro- 
perly so called, and reverberation, or the echoing 
of sound, though the former term is often very 
improperly applied to express the latter: for 
instance, when speaking of a building which, 
from its construction, repeats the sound of the 
voice, or of instruments, so as to produce a 
degree of confusion, it is commonly said that 
the vibration is strong, whereas in reality the 
rooms in which that effect is strongest, are formed 
of materials best adapted, it is true, for the re- 
flection of sound, but not at all calculated for 
vibration ;—large vaulted buildings of stone or 
brick, with smooth walls, and extensive exca- 
vations in rocks, when the work is wrought 
tolerably smooth, have, for the most part the 
power of continuing sound by reverberation in 


rence having been in some children who had 
gone on board for a short time, and who soon 
after were attacked with it. Of those who re- 
covered none were known to experience a second 
attack, however much exposed to its influence ; 
and such persons served as a powerful medium 
of isolating the infected, and thus preventing 
its further dissemination. 

Another paper, descriptive of the “ Siamese 
Youths,” by Mr. Herbert Mayo, was also read, 
and the youths were afterwards introduced; they 
evinced much intelligence, speaking English 
with considerable readiness; and, on being asked 
what they thought of so Jarge an assemblage of 
medical men, replying with a smile, “ Doctors 
all men—all die some time.” 

On the table was a wax model of the human 
brain, with the origin of the nerves, &c., made 
by Mr. Tuson, and presented to the college by 
Mr. Mayo ;—also two curious specimens of lime 
deposit ; the one in a portion of lung, the other 
in liver, both being in appearance of a bony 
hardness. 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Thursday evening. 

The President, Mr. Davies Gilbert, M.P. in 
the chair. 

The Cavalier Aldini, whose fire-proof dresses 
have been often referred to of late, exhibited on 
the Library table an ingenious, but exceedingly 
simple model of an hydraulic machine, the object 
of which is to obviate the necessity of making 
the light-house lamps revolve. It was the sub- 
ject of a good deal of animated conversation 
among the Fellows and visitors present; objec- 
tions were of course mooted, but all were ready 
to admit the ingenuity of the inventor, and the 
simplicity of the plan. We know too well the 
difliculty of making such things understood by 
description, to attempt it here; and can only 
hope that the amiable old man will not be 
allowed to leave our shores without receiving 
that degree of attention and patronage which 
talent like his has a right to claim. 

A paper was read on the polarization of light. 

Mr. Stanley, surgeon of St. Bartholomew's, 
and Mr. Lloyd, were ballotted for and elected. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
. . Thursday. 
Tue attention of the Society was chiefly occu- 


| pied by the reading of a paper of Mr. Crofton 


the greatest degree, while in buildings of slight | 


construction, however large, the elfect is scarce- 
ly observable. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, 

THE evening meeting of Monday last was 
well attended, and many visitors were present; 
amongst the more distinguished of whom were 
the Duke of Somerset, the Bishops of London 
and Bristol, and Davies Gilbert, Esq. Pres. 
Roy. Soc. At the usual hour the President of 
the College, Sir Henry Halford, requested the 
attention of the meeting to a paper which was 
read by the registrar, “On the character and 
effects of the fever at Gibraltar of the autumn 
of 1828,” by Dr. Barry. ‘This fever had proved 
extremely rapid in its course, and destructive 
in its etlects, the number of deaths being of 
great proportionate amount. It did not appear 
to have been of spontaneous origin, for though 
there were some who were disposed to attribute 
it to the occurrence of miasmata from the 
drains, &c., it was remarkable, that the fever 
raged with most violence in those quarters which 
were free from such miasmata, and could only 
be traced to the effects of the immediate conta- 
gion with the persons or clothes, &c. of those 
who had been infected. The writer of the paper 
was of opinion that it had been communicated 
by some vessels which had arrived at Gibraltar 
from South America, the first notice of its occur- 





Croker’s, descriptive of druidical remains at 
Knochadoon and its vicinity, in the county 
of Limerick. The account of these vestiges 
was illustrated by a series of very interesting 
sketches. 








FINE ARTS. 


PORTRAIT IN MOSAIC OF HIS MAJESTY. 





A Mosaic work, of modern manufacture, of 
the dimensions of the copy now exhibiting in 
Bond Street, of Sir Thomas Lawrence's portrait 
of the King, is a sight so novel in this country, 
that we cannot think our readers will greatly 
blame us, if, to our notice of the Signor Moglia’s 
splendid work, we prefix a short account of the 
art itself, and of the modes of executing it which 
have prevailed at different periods. 

The manufacture of Mosaic work by the use 
of such natural stones as are to be found of 
moderate hardness, was carried on by the an- 
cient Romans to a great extent, and with differ- 
ent degrees of attention. The remains now ex- 
tant in Italy, presents us with this kind of work 
in great variety, from the common black and 
white pavements at Pompeii, to the superb Mo- 
saic picture, called the Alexandrian pavement, 
now in the Palazzo Barberini, at Palestrina. 
Those various specimens are all formed by cut- 
ting divers kinds of marble, and perhaps some 
other stones, into pieces from a quarter to half 
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an inch square, and of about the same depth, 
and bedding them in strong mortar; after which 
the work was ground to a smooth face. In the 
best works of the ancients, the colours are 
neither so good nor so much diversified as to 
induce a supposition that any factitious sub- 
stance was used in their formation. The 
white ground of their common pavements con- 
sists of a compact very hard lime-stone which 
from its opacity and want of crystalline lustre 
can scarcely be called marble. 

A second species of Mosaic is that employed 
in the decoration and gilding of the Church of 
St. Sophia, at Constantinople, and of many 
churches in Sicily, and of St. Mark's, at Venice. 
It is formed by morsels of white transparent 
glass of more than a quarter of an inch square, 
gilt on one face by some process requiring heat. 
There are also pieces of opaque-coloured glass 
in this work, but not of great variety or beauty. 
As the gilding is on the face of the glass, it must 
of course be left rough; a circumstance which 
has no important effect in the walls and domes 
of large buildings. This kind of work was sub- 
sequently carried to great perfection in the mag- 
nificent dome of St. Peter’s, at Rome, which is 
entirely set with Mosaic. The gilding, how- 
ever, is managed in a way somewhat different, 
for the substance of the pieces composing the 
work is opaque white earthenware, gilt, the 
gold being covered with a vitreous glazing, 
about one-tiftieth of an inch thick, which renders 
it extremely durable. The coloured compositions 
used in this dome are very beautiful. 

The decoration of St. Peter’s caused Mosaic 
work to be brought to the greatest degree of 
pertection, by the encouragement it afforded to 
the chemists of that period. By their labours 
the composition of opaque pastes of every possi- 
ble tint was effected; and of their use, we have 
brilliant and celebrated examples in the superb 
copies of Raffaelle’s “Transfiguration,” and the 
other Mosaic pictures that adorn the Vatican 
Temple. 

As pictures are still copied in Mosaic with 
equal success at Rome, it may not be deemed 
amiss if we describe the process as carried on 
in the manufactory of the Vatican at the present 
day. The coloured composition is cast in round 
pieces of five inches diameter, and about two 
thick, but whether each tint is made in larger 
quantities, the persons engaged in the operation 
are unwilling to tell. These pieces are kept in 
a large warehouse, carefully arranged as to gra- 
dation of colour, which is varied with extreme 
nicety. A flat surface of plate-copper turned 
up at the edges, is first provided as a back to 
the picture, and, if large, is properly supported 
with a wooden frame. The composition is first 
broken and cut into pieces of cubical and some- 
times of other forms, with emery, on a lapidary’s 
wheel. The bits are then fixed in their proper 
places in the frame, with a mixture of calcareous 
stone and linseed oil, by way of mortar. When 
the picture is finished, and has remained a sufli- 
cient time for the cement to harden, the face of 
it is ground perfectly flat by the common pro- 
cess of smoothing stones. The operation of 
composing the Mosaic picture, is commenced at 
the bottom of it, and the tint of each bit is 
carefully selected by holding specimens against 
the corresponding portion of the original pic- 
ture, which is placed in a convenient position 
for the artist, the same as in weaving, or rather 
working, tapestry. The dimension of the pieces 
depends on the size of the work. In large pic- 
tures they are full half an inch square; while in 
tables and the smallest works executed in this 
manner, one-eighth of an inch, or even less, is 
the largest size that can be admitted, without 
the certainty of giving an unfinished appearance. 

The commonly-known smaller work in Mosaic, 
such as compartments for necklaces, tops of 
snuff-boxes, &c. are differently executed. The 





coloured composition for these is drawn out into 
sticks from one-thirtieth to one-eightieth of an 
inch in diameter, and sent in bundles of nearly 
a foot long, from Venice, where they are made, 
to Rome, where the Mosaic is principally manu- 
factured. The pieces are chosen, and little bits 
are broken off and fixed in their places by a com- 
position of gum-mastic, rosin, and powdered 
marble, employed hot. The subsequent work of 
grinding down to a smooth surtace is easily 
imagined. 

3esides these methods, which constitute the 
best kind of Mosaic, there is another practised 
at Florence, by inlaying bits of precious stones 
(pietre dure), so as to produce an indifferent 
resemblance of natural objects. The stones used 
in this work consist of agates, jaspars, corne- 
lians, Japis lazuli, &c.; they are not cut into 
little bits, as in the other Mosaic, but are let 
into a stone ground in large pieces, one piece 
frequently forming the entire wing of a butterfly, 
or the Jeaf of a plant. This work is used in the 
decoration of the walls of a chapel a tFlorence, 
and is used in a variety of expensive tables and 
smaller objects, some few of which are to be 
seen in this country. In their appearance natu- 
ral representation can hardly be expected; and 
were it not that the difficulty and costliness of 


the means offer some apology for the imperfect | 


result, we should scarcely be disposed to allow 
any merit to such productions, 

Very little Mosaic work has been executed in 
this country. Some years ago an Italian artist 
attempted to establish himself in London, but 
whether he met with the encouragement his 
works merited, or not, we cannot state. 

The work executed by Signor Moglia, and 
now exhibiting in Bond-street, is formed in a 
manner nearly similar to that in which the 
Mosaics of the Vatican have been manufactured, 
with the exception however, that, where marbles 
or stones of proper hue have been procurable, 
small squares of those substances have been 
used instead of composition. It is a mixture 
therefore of stones and composition. Although 
a work of infinite labour, it is very superbly 
executed, and the fidelity with which all the 
liveliness of the colouring of the late President 
has been preserved, is truly astonishing. Ata 
distance, the portrait has every appearance of a 
brilliant painting in oil colours; and itis only on 
approaching it closely, that the nature of the 
manufacture is to be discerned. The blending 
of the colours is the most remarkable, and not 
the least successful part of the performance. It 
is hardly necessary to add, that the principal 
advantage of Mosaic work is its duration, and 
the means it affords of perpetuating likenesses 
of historical personages, or esteemed works of 
art. 

Several specimens of very delicately-executed 
Mosaics for ornaments, such as snuff-boxes, &c. 
are on show in the same room with the portrait 
of His Majesty. But with these smaller ex- 
amples we have been long familiar;—such a 
work as the copy of a painting of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, the size of the original, as far as it 
goes,—it is only a half-length,—has never be- 
fore, we believe, reached this country. 


EXHIBITION OF SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE’S 
PAINTINGS. 

We learn from good authority, that arrange- 
ments are making for presenting the public with 
a general exhibition of all the celebrated pro- 
ductions of Sir Thomas Lawrence. ‘The collec- 
tion will be made from the galleries of His 
Majesty, and of the Nobility and Gentry pos- 
sessors of portraits painted by him, and will 
form the second annual exhibition at the British 
Gallery, in lieu of the usual show of ancient 
masters. While we rejoice at this promise of an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
works of our late eminent President, of which 





several are probably entirely unknown to the 
public, and many others known to them only 
through engravings, it is impossible not to regret 
that a season is to be passed over without an ex- 
hibition of ancient masters. 


MR. HAYDON’S EUCLES. 

Mr. Haypon certainly is not one of those 
fortunate artists, whose lot it is to be appreciated 
beyond his merits. He is not one of those for 
whom this great world willingly shrinks itself 
into a nut-shell, to allow of his bestriding it with 
tiny legs. It is doubly hard on him therefore, 
that those who profess and think themselves 
his admirers, should tax his productions with 
faults of which they are perfectly innocent, and 
which exist nowhere but in the imagination of 
his critic; yet this injustice we have ourselves 
been guilty of; for, on revisiting the exhibition, 
we find that the impression of the composi- 
tion of the picture of Eucles under which we 
penned our notice of that performance was in- 
correct, in so far as it led us to speak of the 
principal figure as having one foot on an upper, 
and the other on a lower step. 

The sinking Eucles has, in fact, both feet on 
the ground. How far this fact affects our gene- 
ral or particular observations on the picture of 
Mr. Haydon, we shall not take this opportunity 
of inquiring. It is but justice to him to allow 
him the full benefit of our blunder,—the avowal 
of which we trust will convince him and our 
readers that our misrepresentation could have 
proceeded from no malicious motive. 


New painting by Mr. Etty.—Report speaks 
very highly of a painting now preparing by Mr. 
Etty, for the Exhibition at Somerset House ; 
it is executed as a companion to the Judith and 
Holofernes, exhibited two or three years since, 
and represents the Jewish Heroine coming out 
from the tent with the head of her victim. 











Views Illustrative of Pugin’s Examples of Gothic 
Architecture. Part 1. Imp. 4". 
Unpber the title given above, Mr. Pugin, to whom 
the public at large, but artists and amateurs 
of gothic architecture and of fine and accurate 
drawing more particularly, are already indebted 
for so many very valuable publications, has just 
produced the first number of what promises to be 
a very beautiful work. It is of a picturesque 
character, and consists of views illustrative, as 
the title sufficiently explains, of the well known 
and esteemed work, entitled “ Examples of 
Gothic Architecture.” ‘The number now before 
us contains ten plates, and presents views from 
various points of Oxburgh Hall, Norfolk, 
Wolterton Manor House, East Barsham, in the 
same county, Eltham Palace, and the Episcopal 

Palace at Croydon. 

Besides that the work is sent forth under the 
sanction of Mr. Pugin, and with his name 
aifixed, the spirit, taste, and style with which 
it is executed sufficiently bespeak his superin- 
tendence. The views, however, are professedly 
from the pencil of his éleve, Mr. Joseph Nash, 
a worthy pupil, we may say, of a most worthy 
master. It is difficult indeed, to pronounce, 
whether the more credit be due to the scholar 
or the instructor—to the former for his careful 
tuition and judicious manner of imparting his 
own knowledge and skill, and to the latter for 
the diligence, readiness, and talent with which 
he has profited by the lessons of his teacher. It 
is an advantage to Mr. Nash’s reputation, no 
less than to the perfection of the work, that 
he has himself made the drawings on stone ; 
and we cordially congratulate him on the skill 
and artist-like feeling with which he has per- 
formed this part of his task. The views, more- 
over, are all highly pictorial, and it is but jus- 
tice to Mr. Nash to say, that he appears to 
shiue as a painter even more than as an archi- 
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tectural draughtsman. We proceed to particu- 
larize those plates which have most attracted our 
attention. The frontispiece, which presents a 
view of the Archbishop's Palace at Croydon, is 
charming ; in it the artist has shown that he has 
felt the beauty of the style of Bonington, and, in 
attempting the effective manner of that accom- 
plished artist, he has proved himself by no 
means the least successful of his emulators. The 
Front, towards the court, Oxburgh Hall, is a pro- 
duction quite perfect; the tone and keeping are 
admirable. 

The south-west view of the Manor House, 
East Barsham, has more pretension perhaps 
than the other plates. he architectural ruins 
indeed are most picturesque ; and are superbly 
executed, but the light and shadow are not alto- 
gether so judiciously distributed as might be 
desired. 

The Hall at Eltham, south-east view, is a 
clever plate, and is remarkable for the very 
happy and natural manner in which a squall of 
wind and drifting rain are expressed. 

The view of the Hall, &c. Croydon Palace, 
equals, in pleasing eflects, the most masterly of 
the plates we have already noticed; and, as to 
the restoration of the interior, whether regard 
be had to the subject, the composition, or the 
treatment, too much cannot be said in its praise. 

Figures abound in most of the plates ;—where- 
ever they appear they are introduced effectively, 
and executed with great nicety and skill, and 
with attention, besides, to make the costumes ap- 
propriate to the age of the respective buildings. 

This work of Mr. Pugin’s can hardly fail to 
become popular. It is not only to the architect 
and antiquary that it will be acceptable; it is a 
publication especially calculated to please the 
numerous class of amateurs, who, with a nationa- 
lity, tempered by a refined taste, admire the 
truly picturesque architecture of the good old 
times. 








THE THEATRES. 


KING’S THEATRE, 


A new Ballet, founded upon the story of 
William Tell, and containing the chief music of 
Rossini’s Opera of that name, has been produced 
since our Jast number. The story itsclf is not 
managed in so dramatic a manner as we have 
been accustomed to find it in the endless 
compositions inspired by it, on our own stage; 
and as for the music, we have not yet discovered 
what there is in it to have excited so furiously 
the rapture of the Parisians, or to lead us to any 
hope that the better days of the composer are 
not past. Many portions of the original Opera 
are already familiar to us. ‘The Overture has 
been much admired, as an elaborate specimen 
of imitative music. The air Tyrolienne is po- 
pular in all countries, and will outlive many of 
the more learned and skilful pieces in the same 
play. The Choruses, generally, are effective ; 
but throughout all may be traced a dullness of 
invention—an absence of the freedom and im- 
pulse that carried Rossini so buoyantly onwards 
in his earlier days, before he conformed to 
models and rules, for which his talent had no 
sympathy. It does not prove, though it argues, 
a decline or diminution of power, when we can 
observe the influence of a foreign style exercised 
over its own characteristics ;—some might term 
it a pliancy of genius; but we suspect that, in 
the present case, it arises from a want of in- 
dependence in thought, which is almost as bad 
as absolute sterility. But after all, there is so 
much eccentricity in the character of Rossini, 
that we may be led into very wrong conclusions, 
if out of due time we attempt to assign a cause 
for what he does, whether it be indolence, policy, 
caprice, or necessity ; and we too well know the 
hardness of our English ear, to be satisfied with 
its verdict upon any music nisi decies repetiéa, 





The dresses of the Ballet are very showy and 
rich; the dances generally new and picturesque ; 
the assemblage of people on the stage not mo- 
notonous, though almost always numerous ;—in 
short, there are the chief constituents of a good 
Ballet, yet its success is by no means triumphant. 
It moves heavily; there are long pauses when 
nobody need be out of breath, and not a soul 
seems anxious for the catastrophe. Some of 
the scenery is ridiculously ill contrived. The 
last scene, indeed, is one of the most incompre- 
hensible things—except that enigma of Tom's 
father and Dick’s son—that ever gave us ahead- 
ache. A boat is brought to shore, and is 
supposed to be in violent agitation from the 
motion of the surge, insomuch that, after one of its 
passengers has disembarked, itrebounds from the 


land with the other unfortunates, and, after much: 


splashing and tumbling about, is fairly founder- 
ed. (Pity that the Swiss attachment to ancestral 
habits prevented the builder from listening, as 
heshould have done, to Mr. Watson's advice con- 
cerning safety-tubes, as recorded by us only last 
week!) Now, then, imagine this done with- 
out the intervention of a single surge, wave, or 
billow!—tfancy a great clumsy thing called a boat, 
attempting to look as if it were thrown from the 
shore by a reflux of the water, and then so vio- 
lently tossed about as to lose its equilibrium and 
sink,—though to the naked eye nothing is more 
complacent than the side-scene—no pleasure 
lawn more smooth than the middle distance— 
and the difliculty, too, of representing the ap- 
proach of sea-sickness, and of keeping the bodily 
motions of the gentlemen on board in harmony 
with the undulations of the vessel !—altogether, 
we assure the reader, it is an experiment 
on the part of the mechanist, the boldness of 
which deserved a better fate.—“ The mists rise 
and discover the lake studded with boats.” The 
mists !—we never heard it called by that name 
before. But the ballet-master is not answer- 
able for the poverty of scenic resources on this 
stage; his own duty is enough for him to attend 
to; and as far as the particular dances in suc- 
cession go, and the grouping of the dancers, we 
think he has sufficiently acc 1itted himself. In 
other respects he has failed. s‘here is no energy 
—no busy movement stirring, and continuing, 
and increasing to the end. The action is sus- 
tained, but not with much life in it. It resem- 
bles a parlour plant of a good citizen’s wife, with 
a fat apoplectic leaf here and there upon it, 
propped up by a bit of whalebone, and very sick, 
except where a few sprouts intersperse it with 
youth and verdure, in spite of London.— 

Now aword for the “ Barbiere.” 

This Opera was performed on ‘Tuesday night, 
and most admirably. It was a perfect contrast 
to the ballet that succeeded it, in its extreme 
gaiety and animation, from alpha to omega. 
The music and actors were alike inspired. 
Madlle. Blasis was encored in “ Una voce;” 
Signor Santini was encored in the famous 
“ Largo al factotum ;” the same honour also 
was paid to “ Zitti, ziti; in short there was a 
perpetual attraction to every one but the gen- 
tlemen of our persuasion, whoare nothing if not 
critical. Santini’s vivacity is his own, not the 
prompter’s. He has a constitutional gaiety that 
makes him Figaro at once; and as we do not 
wish for much refinement of manner in such a 
character, he has no ditliculty to contend with 
in personating it to the life. His performance 
alone would have rendered the Opera sufficiently 
attractive to us, but his excellence did not 
stand alone—at least, on Tuesday last. 





DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

Tue daily papers in forestalling us on the 
subject of Mr. Kean’s failure in the part of Henry 
V., have relieved us from the performance of a 
painful duty. We rejoice to have an excuse for 
abstaining from chronicling the infirmities of 





genius, and content ourselves with expressing 
our regret, at the sad certainty, as we fear it 
must now be deemed, that the eflects of the fre- 
quent indispositions of this popular actor have 
extended to some of those mental faculties, (we 
allude to that of memory more especially,) the 
possession of which in their full perfection, is 
so essential to the practice of his profession. 
We have long remarked the increasing feeble- 
ness of Mr. Kean, but had flattered ourselves— 
in vain, it now seems—that it was confined to his 
physical powers, and that the affection was but 
temporary. We still trust that the latter may 
be the case. 


FRENCH PLAYS—HAYMARKET. 


Tne entertainments of the past week at the 
above theatre have been exceedingly meagre ; 
and when we consider the very fashionable and 
distinguished individuals who honour the per- 
formances with their patronage,we are rather sur- 
prised that so indiflerent a compliment should 
be paid to their taste by so injudicious a 
selection. The first plece on Monday night, 
“France et Savoie,” is a compound of French 
sentimentality, very nearly approaching to ab- 
surdity, and certainly not at all adapted to a 
London audience. The excellent acting of 
Laporte as Prohibé, a custom-house officer, some- 
what enlivened the sad affair, but on the whole, 
it was as mawkish and prosy as such attempts 
at sentimentality usually are. 

A Mlle. Florville made her début. She is a 
very pretty woman, but in point of talent she 
can only be classed among the usefuls. 

“ Le Code et I’ Amour” was alone bearable by 
the acting of Potier, but it was altogether a dull 
performance. The farce of ‘* Les Anglaises pour 
rire’ closed the evening’s entertainment, and 
excited hearty bursts of laughter. 


ORATORIO AT COVENT GARDEN. 

WE are sorry to observe that these perform- 
ances are by no means improved, either as re- 
gards selection of subjects or in the talent of 
artists, since our last report. We thought the 
fine feeling of Mr. Hawes’ had by this time 
been pretty well exhausted; but we find that, 
when resolved to let nothing interfere with the 
encouragement of rising talent, not even the 
sight of empty benches, or of slender pro- 
ceeds, can at all daunt his patriotic intentions. 
We cannot, however, help lamenting that we 
are not favoured with a few more interesting 
specimens than those which he has been pleased 
to aflord us; so that the Oratorios (if such they 
may be called) might be better worth the atten- 
tion of the public, or that Mr. Hawes would 
extend his benevolence so far as to reduce the 
prices of admission,—a sacrifice he could very 
well afford, considering the very limited remu- 
neration paid to his profégés: in fact, while 
the present system is pursued, it would be ad- 
vantageous te the performances, and but just 
to the public, who ought not to be expected to 
pay a high price for so moderate an entertain- 
ment. Miss Paton and Mr. Phillips were the 
only singers of repute engaged, and their excr- 
tions were very limited. Miss Paton executed 
a solo from Luther's Hymn, with great 
taste and propriety ;>-but in Rossini’s air 4h ! 
Pietade! her cadences were anything but 
judicious. Mr. Phillips sung a recitative and 
air, “ The Lord worketh wonders,’ which he 
executed but indifferently. 


M. VICTOR HUGO'S TRAGEDY. 

Tue sensation created in Paris by the tragedy 
of M.Victor Hugo, “ Hernani,” is to be ascribed, 
it would scem, rather to the interest taken in 
the feud between the classicists and the roman- 
ticists, and to the circumstance that it is the 
production of an author who is considered the 
head of one of the rival schools, than to the 
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really intrinsic merit of the performance itself. 
The Théatre Frangais, it is true, fills, it is ob- 
served, in an almost unprecedented manner; and 
the amount of receipts for the first six nights 
of representation exceeded 24,286 francs. The 
managers, moreover, were induced by the extra- 
ordinary concourse on the first night, to depart 
from one of their established usages, and allowed 
the piece to be performed two nights succes- 
sively. The pt however, although nu- 
merous and brilliant, it is objected, was not 
brought together by mere admiration of the 
piece. “Certain verses,” it is alleged, “ ex- 
cite scornful mirth in a large party, while they 
are applauded by a minority with enthusiasm, 
and even with fury.” The strongest objection 
urged against M. Hugo is the absurdity of an 
engagement entered into by Hernani with his 
rival, Don Gomez. Although an elderly duke, 
and uncle to the heroine, Donna Sole de Silvia, 
this Don Gomez Silvia is a rival with Hernani, 
the hero, a bandit, and Don Carlos, afterwards 
the Emperor Charles V., in the affections of the 
same Donna Sole. The old Duke, in a fit of 
chivalrous honour, conceals and protects the 
bandit, who would rob him of his bride; but the 
danger past, he requires Hernani to contend 
with him in single combat. Hernani however 
refuses to give the old gentleman the desired 
satisfaction, showing him that it was better for 
both that he should live than die, in order that 
revenge}might be taken on their mutual enemy, 
the royal suitor, the Infant Don Carlos; instead 
of fencing with Don Gomez, therefore, he gives 
him a horn, and swears by his father’s memory, 
that whenever he hears the blast of that horn 
he will die by his own hand. The due season 
arrives: Don Gomez desires to be rid of his 
bandit rival—he blows the horn, and Hernani, 
faithful to his vow, swallows poison, and dies. 
The critic of a French Journal labours to show 
that there is something bordering on the ridi- 
culous in this incident ;—English readers, ad- 
mirers as they be of their Shakspeare, the capo 
scuola of the romanticists, will probably think 
that he might have spared his pains. 





Chinese Theatricals.—The passion of the Chi- 
nese for theatrical amusement is very general, 
and the provision for hiring a company of 
players at least once or twice a year, forms a 
regular parish rate on all householders. It is 
not meant to imply that it is legally so, but all 
who would exempt themselves from such tax, 
must be content to be ranked in the class of 
selfish niggards. A committee of management, 
chosen annually, and consisting of from 10 to 
20 members, where the parish may be rated at 
from 4 to 500 householders, have the care of 
collecting the subscription, providing a good 
company of performers, and erecting a suitable 
stage. 

A Visionary of Fifty Years ago.—In a life of 
Garrick, by Thomas Davies, the bookseller, who 
figures so frequently in Boswell’s Johnson, pub- 
lished in 1780, the worthy man, speaking of 
several plans which had been proposed for the 
establishment of a theatrical fund, says, “ Vari- 
ous plans have been formed ; some of which per- 
haps might have been reduced to practice, others 
were nugatory or visionary. Mr. Pritchard, an 
honest, good-natured man, the husband of the 
great actress, had laid out a scheme to relieve 
infirm players; but little hopes could be ex- 
pected from a projector who proposed to build a 
ship which could move on the water without either 
sails or wind!!!” 

Baron Heurteloup's Lithotritic Operation.—We 
lately witnessed an operation performed by the 
Baron, in which, in the short space of six minutes, 
he destroyed a flat calculus of unusually large 
dimensions. The patient did not even wince under 
his hands, and it was pleasant to witness his joy, 
at passing from the pain of years into instan- 








taneous ease, as it were, by miracle. The Baron’s 
invention is of great importance to humanity. 
The circumstance of his having given demon- 
strations of his discovery at the principal London 
medical institutions, speaks highly for all par- 
ties. As to the instruments used in the opera- 
tion, we are at a loss whether to admire more 
the theory which led to their discovery, or the 
adroit and elegant use of them in the hands of 
the skilful inventor. 


Salaries of Actors in China.—In Canton there 
are about 30 companies of native players, be- 
sides about 10 of others from beyond the river, 
as people from the upper provinces are called. 
A company is generally composed of from 40 
to 70 persons, and excepting about 10 or 12 
who take the principal parts, the rest are paid 
at from 20 and 30 to 130 dollars per annum: 
those who enact the superior parts, in which 


are comprised female characters, deities and | 


emperors, generals and ministers, butluons and 
clowns—can earn from 300 to 100 Odollars per 
annum, besides their living, which is always at 
the cost of the manager. The usual price paid 
for the performance of a set of plays, such as 
occupy the greater part of a day, is from 60 to 
70 dollars, and an engagement is, generally 
speaking, for 5, 6, or 7 days. There is a law 
which prohibits the continuance of any perform- 
ance in Canton after 6 o’clock p. m, but in the 
suburbs it isnot strictly enforced. Engagements 
for parties at private houses prove the most 
profitable service for the actor: here they per- 
form during the long-protracted meal of dinner; 
and it is considered a proper compliment to the 
host, for the guest to send money to the stage. 
Though it is not comme il faut for ladies to appear 
openly at a play, yet when the performance is 
near any convenient apartments, they are allow- 


ed to view it from behind a bamboo screen, so | 


contrived that they are not seen by the com- 
pany. The Canton actors affect to carry on their 
dialogue in the Mandarin tongue, but it is so 
villanously spoken by them that few people of 
education find little pleasure in their perform- 
ances; whilst with the lower orders they are 
great favourites. They chiefly excel in feats of 
tumbling. 

Cheap Editions in France-—We are still far 
behind our neighbours in cheap editions. No 
work published in this country, at least has yet 
come to our knowledge, that can be compared 
for lowness of price with a new edition of Bution, 
which we see praised in the French papers, for 
the clearness of its type, the beauty of its paper, 
and the high finish of its plates. It is in 18mo., 
and costs to subscribers 65 c., about 63d. the 
volume. The entire works of Buffon will be 
comprised in fifty-tive of these volumes, six of 
which have been published. 

Idolatry in China.—The Emperor has com- 
manded sacrifices to be offered, by special mes- 
sengers from Court, at the tombs of ancient 
monarchs; to Confucius; to the north sea; to 
the long white mountain in Manchow Tartary ; 
to mountains on tbe west, east, south, and cen- 
tre of the empire; to the southern ocean (or 
China Sea) to the great rivers, &c. This idola- 
trous monarch calls Christianity a “ depraved 
religion.” 

Humility of Pius V11.—While the amiable 
pontiff Pope Pius VII. remained in Paris after 
having officiated at the coronation of Napoleon, 
he visited, among other public institutions, the 
Imperial Printing Office; and it was on this 
occasion that the remarkable scene so often 
told to the honour of the Holy Father took 
place. An ill-bred young man kept his hat on 
in the presence of His Holiness, when some 
persons, indignant at such ill-timed rudeness, 
were going to make him take it off; but the 
Pope, whose attention was drawn by the tumult, 


being informed of the cause of it, approached 








the young man, addressing him in a tone of 
kindness really patriarchal, said to him, “ My 
son, take off your hat, that I may give you my 
blessing ; the blessing of an old man has never 
brought evil on any one.” And most of the per- 
sons present were deeply affected at this pa- 
ternal allocation.t—Memoirs of Bourrienne. 

— Mr. Rothwell, it is rumoured, has been ad- 
vised not to send any painting for exhibition 
this season. This counsel is disapproved and 
deemed injudicious by many persons who think 
highly of the talents of this young artist, who 
consider him sure of a high rank as a portrait- 
painter, and who think that his merit is such as 
would be appreciated at once by the public. 


— Mr. Dalton, of Manchester, has been chosen 
a foreign member of the Royal Academie of 
Sciences at Paris, for the section of chemistry. 

The Drama in Tartary.—The resident at Jeho, 
Sung-Tajin, has lately petitioned his Imperial 
Majesty against one Payn-Patoour, who belongs 
to the Toomih-ith-chasa-kih, for having hired 
Chinese players to act in his house, and having 
seduced the Mung-koo young gentlemen to at- 
tend these private theatricals. This “ vicious 
practice,” as the emperor indignantly calls it, 
has extended far and near to other families, a 
circumstance which deserves the “ most intense 
detestation.” The offender abovenamed wa s 
forthwith ordered to have the official knob 
plucked from his cap, and to be subjected to 
trial and punishment according to law. By the 
law it is decreed, that all otlicers of govern- 
ment, as well as receiv poiv,ewalrvdusv idniieh t 
comedians into their house to represent em- 
perors, empresses, sages, and gods, shall be 
punished with a hundred blows. The reason 
assigned for this law is, that the great personages 
just enumerated, among which gods are the last, 
are all deserving of awe and respect; but to 
represent them on the stage, by profligate come- 
dians, is to bring them into contempt. The 
representation of gods, though put last, is es- 
teemed the most criminal. ‘To act such plays 
on temporary stages erected in the streets is 
a crime to be punished with one hundred cudgel 
blows, and the pillory for a month; and all 
Standard-banner-Tartars in office, who go to a 
play-garden, are subject to the punishment, and 
a subsequent court of inquiry. 

The law, however, is sometimes winked at 
even in Tartary; for his Majesty, as well as the 
whole of the court and dependents, indeed per- 
sons of every rank—the black-haired people of 
China—all, without exception, are constantly in 
the habit of acting, and seeing acted, emperors, 
empresses, sages, and gods—even the Chinese 
Supreme God—on the stage, at home, and in the 
streets. And what is worse than representing 
gods; the Chinese stage often represents vice 
in its grossest forms: in this respect,it assimi- 
lates with that of Turkey. 

Louis XV.—his jealousy of Literature.—Louis 
XV., king of France, was one of those senti- 
mental egotists who believed he loved the whole 
world, his subjects, and his family; whilst in 
reality, the sole engrossing object was_ self. 
Gifted with many personal and intellectual en- 
dowments, which might have disputed the palm 
with the most lively and engaging personages 
of the court, he was yet devoured by ennui, and 
of this he was well aware, but his mind was made 
up to meet this ennui, as one of the necessary 
accompaniments of royalty. Devoid of taste in 
literary matters, he despised all connected with 
the belles lettres, and esteemed men only in 
proportion to the number and richness of their 
armorial bearings. M. de Voltaire ranked with 





+ We do not select this anecdote on account of its 
novelty. It may be familiar to most of our readers as 
it isto ourselves ; but to many of them, as to us, it may 
be new to have “eg truth of the occurrence “po by 
the evidence jof a person who was preset whem it 
took place. — 
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him beneath the lowest country squire; and the 
very mention of a man of letters was terrifying 
to his imagination, from its disturbing the current 
of his own ideas; he revelled in the plenitude 
of power, yet felt dissatisfied with the mere title 
of king. He ardently desired to signalize him- 
self as the first general of the age, and, prevented 
from obtaining this (in his opinion) highest of 
honours, entertained the utmost jealousy of Fre- 
deric II., and spoke with undisguised spleen 
and ill-humour of the exploits of his brother of 
Prussia. The habit of commanding, and the 
prompt obedience he had ever met with, had 
palled upon his mind, and impressed him with 
feelings of indifference for all things which thus 
appeared so easily obtained: and this satiety and 
consequent listlessness, was by many construed 
into melancholy of disposition. He disliked any 
appearance of opposition to his will; not that 
he particularly resented the opposition itself, 
but he knew his own weakness, and feared lest 
he should be compelled to make show of a firm- 
ness he was conscious of not possessing. For 
the clergy he entertained the most superstitious 
veneration; and he feared God because he had 
a still greater awe and dread of the Devil. In 
the hands of his confessor he confidently be- 
lieved was lodged absolute power to confer on 
him unlimited licence to commit any or every 
sin. He greatly dreaded pamphlets, satires, 
epigrams, and the opinion of posterity; and yet 
his conduct was that of a man who scoffs at the 
world’s judgment.—Jad. du Barri. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxrorp, Mar. 6.—On Wednesday last, the election 
of Proctors for the ensuing year took place at the re- 
spective Colleges, determined by the Procuratorial 
Cycle, and the names of the gentlemen appointed were 
formally announced to the Vice-Chancellor. The Proc- 
tors elect are, the Rev. Joseph Dornford, M.A. Fellow 
of Oriel College, and the Rev. Thomas Townson Chur- 
ton, M.A. Fellow of Brasenose College. 

Thursday the following degrees were conferred : 
Masters of Arts.—John Barneby, of Christ Church, 
Grand Compounder, the Rev. William Tomkins, of 
Jesus College, the Rev. John Henry Turbitt, Scholar 
of Worcester College, the Rev. Joseph Berry King, of 
Exeter College, and John Burton, of Magdalen Hall, 

incorporated from Trinity College, Dublin. 

Bachelors of Arts.—John Williamson, of New Col- 
lege, and George Madan, student of C hrist Church. 

In the same congregation, the Rev. William Hayward 
Cox, M.A. Michel Fellow of Queen’s College, and the 
Rev. John Williams, M.A. of Christ Church, were no- 
minated Public Examiners in Literis Humanioribus. 

Camprince, Mar, 12.—At a concregation on Wed- 
nesday last, the following degrees were conferred : 

Master of Arts.—Joseph Place, St. John’s College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—Henry H. Luscombe, Clare 
Hall, and William Cook Charriere, Christ College. 











~ Indian Annual.—Our talented friend, Mr. D. L. 
Richardson, has undertaken the editorship of a Literary 
Keepsake in Calcutta: it is announced under the pa- 
tronage of Lady Bentinck, entitled the Benca An- 
NUAL. It was to appear in December, embellished 
with engravings, and elegantly printed. 








WMieckly {Meteorological Journal. 


Days of | Thermon. 





Bae | Winds, | Weather. 





W.xMon. | A.M. P.M. Noon. 

Th. 4 38 34, 30.10 E. Clear. 
Fr. 5| a7 37 | 29.87 S.B. Ditto. 
Sat. 6) 41 37 | Stat. |S.EtoS.W} Ditto. 
Sun. 7| 35 32 Stat. |E.toS.W| Cloudy. 
Mon. 8} 35 42 Stat. S.W. Clear. 
Tues. 9) 42 45 | 29.45 |NEtoNW) Rain, p.m. 
Wea. 10} 45 «43 |) (29.36 Ditto. | Moist, a.m. 








Temperature registered at 9 A.M., and 8 P.M. 
Clouds.—Cirras and Cirrostratus on Thursday. Cir- 
rostratus on Friday, Saturday, Sunday and Monday. 
Cirrus and Cirrostratus on Tuesday and Wednesday. 
Nights and Mornings frosty during the former half 
of the week. 
Mean temperature, 40°. 
ure, 29.73. 


Mean atmospheric pres- 
Highest temp. at noon, 50°. 

Astronomical Observations. 

The Moon and Saturn in conj. on Sat. at 2}h. P.M. 
The Moon invisibly eclipsed on Tuesday. 

Jupiter’s geocentric long. on Wed. 13°12’ in Ca) ricorn. 
Sun’s itto ditto 19° 27’ in Pisces. 
Length of day on Wed. 11h.26m ; increased 3h. 42m. 
Sun’s horary motion 2’ 29’, Logarithmic number of 

ce 9.99723. 
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OBERT THE 
DUKE OF NORMANDY, 

Just published, the following SONGS, now singing with un- 
precedented success in the above popu sical Romance, at 
the Theatre “— Covent Garden, and nightly encored. 


Singe rs. Composer, 
THE LITTL E BL IND BOY.......++.MissCawse J. Barnett 2 0 
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As when the recreantSoldier ( wa) Miss Huy ite 20 
The False-hearted «ee Miss dito 20 
The much-admired Over eoes eccccee 30 

JOHN BARNETT & Co, 162, Regent-street. 
mublished, by CLEMENTI, COL- 


THIRD E wins »N.—Just 


D, and COLLARD, 26, Cheapside, 


ADY, the SILVER MOON SHINES 
BRIGHT.” 
Composed by JOHN BARNETT, 
Price 2s. 


os As we epee, this has become a favourite and popular 
song.’ "Review: 


Pablished by EFFINGHAM WILSON, 88, Royal Exchange. 
SYNOPSIS of FRENCH ‘GRAMMAR, 
kK with reference to Merlet’s French oe: By P. F. 
Merlet, Teacher of the French La the University of 
Londou. In neat cloth boards, pric 6d. 
Also, by the same Author, 

A French Grammar, in Four Parts, each of 
which are sold separately, or the whole, in a large 12mo. volume, 
price 10s. boards, 

“Allthe rales we find arranged with the utmost simplicity 
-— perspicuity, illustrated by a number of plain practical = 
s, such as are wanted in tae common intercourse of life; 
is: ‘vido ntly the work of a man who, by long practice, has ae 
himself fully acquainted with all these points in bis language 
which offer difficulties to the English learner.’—Monthly Ree. 
June, 1829, 




















THE ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLI- 
TANA, Part XXVIIL. is published this day, and includ 

4 entific Departwent, the Completion of the Treatise on 
the whole of an important and entirely origival article 
Fizure of the E ae : afurther vortion of Che ae 3 aad 
of Integral Calculus. 
ment—part of Chapter 
that of Julianus; and in tie ene and Lexicographical 
Division, from Lnvestiture to Labor 

London: printed for omg ig ond c radock, Paternoster-row ; 
r. J. nd F. Rivington ; Junean: Smttaby, 
$ He J. Dowding 
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for J. Parker, Oxford; and J. i J. 43. Deig ghton, Camorid ge. 








This day is published, 
DVENTURES in the RIFLE BRIGADE, 
in the PENINSULA, FRANCE, and the NETHER- 
LANDS, from 1509 to 1815. 
By Captain J. KINCAID, Ist Batt. 
Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards. 
“Tis book is one of the most live rly histories of a soldier’s ad- 
ventures which ha “4 ” ; entire freedom from 


atleczation will suttic ommend mu to an Extensive Class 
of readers.”—Athencum "Weekly Revie 


T. and W. BOONE, 430, Strand, near Charing Cross, 











Just published, No. 43, Vol. I. of 


HE EDINBURGH LITERARY 
GAZETTE. A Weekly Journal, exclusively dedicated 


to Lirenatere, Cxrricism, SCIENCE, and the Anrs. 


It had long been regarded with surprise, that while London 
boasted of a variety of ‘he ‘bdomadals, exclusively literary, there 
Was not one work extant from which any comprehensive notion 
couid be gleaned of the state of the press north of the Tweed, 
Not one-half of the works published in Scotiand, especiaily at 
the provincial presses, have ever received a critical notice atall ; 
and many which would have beeuw read aud relished, had they 
be: palaeed out, have been silently allowed to drop into oblivion 













over eu nou Liverary Gazerre was, therefore, com- 
menced nearly tweive months ago at its daily extending po- 
pularity and influence are proofs that its Projectors judged 
aright. The establishment of collateral sources of information 
throughout the kingdom has now been eflected ; and the results 
will, week after wee! ck, more perceptibly unfold themselves in the 
pages of Voiume Se cond. 

Its features are chietly—Early Notices of New Books published 
in London and Edinburgh, as well as on the Continent; Original 
Essays on Literary and Scicntitic matters; Biographies o 

os ludividuals ; Original Poe Sketches of Life a 
ners; Original Tales ; Natural History, Se 
Arts sing and Dr f the Literary Say- 






















of gentlemen 
ple and co-opera- 
tion of a seen list of distinguiched names. A sufficient guarantee 
for its general excellence will be found in the fact, that it can 
as its regular Contributors, the Author of ‘The Con- 
fessions of an English Opium Eater ;’ De vita, of Black wood’s Ma- 
gazine, author ot ‘Mansie Waugh ;’ Dr. Macnish, author of 
lhe Anatomy of Drunkenness; The Modera Pyt rea, of 
Blackwood’s Magazine ; Thomas Pringle, Esq. au * Ephe- 
merides ;* John} Esq. author of * Scenes of War;’ 
Thowas Hood, Esq. author of *Whins and Oddities ;’ the Rev. J. 
P. Lawson, author of *The Life of Archbishop Laud ;’ with many 
other celebrated names. 

The Proprietor begs particularly to press upen the attention of 
the Advertising Public, tie value of this Journal as a vehicle 
for Advertisements, 

The Emwnevron Lirenary Gazerre is printed on a sheet 
equal in size to the largest Literary Paper in Britain, and is pub- 
lished every Saturday morning at No. 10, Princes-street, Edin. 
burgh, where Subscriptions and Advertisements are received. 

Published in London, every Monday, by Messrs. Ebers and 
Co, Oid Bond-street; Messrs. Smith, Eider, aud Co. Cornhill; 
and in Liverpool, by Grapel, 63, Church-street. 


Price of each Number 8d. unstamped ; or 1s, stamped, sent 
free by post. Yearly Subscriptions, 14, His Bd, 






















WORKS published by ROBERT JENNINGS and WILLIAM 
CHAPLIN, 62, Cheapside. 
Heath's Illustrations to the New Edition of Sir 
Walter Scott’s Novels and Tales. 
Preparing for publicatic 


> 

[Et JUSTRATIONS to the NOV ELS,TALES, 

aud ROMANCES, by SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart., rom 

Original Designs, by the most eminent Artists, engraved by 

Charles Heath, Xe. &c, 

The lively interest with which everything connected with these 
splendid works of tiction is regarded, has suggested the design 
of offering to the public a Series of Hlustrations which, it Is pre- 
sumed, will prove in some degree worthy of the subject. 

‘he Engravings, from Original Drawings, will be executed 
on steel, in the very best manner, by the first Artists, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Charies Heath, and will resembie, in 
point of excelle nce, the illustrations of his popular Anuual, 
** The Keepsake.” 

In anticipation of very liberal patronage, it is intended to pub- 
lish the work at less than one shilling an engraving, a price 
which, it is obvious, nothing but the most extensive sale can 
pra remune rating one to the propric tor. 

Novel will be illustrated by Six Engravings, which will 
be delivered in a ne a SERGE 5 an Ul 
mediately designed for the New Ed 1 
some impressions will be taken off on larger paper, in order to 
their adaptation to former editions, 

Conditions—Six Subjects (commencin 
Price 5s. 6d. 
India Proofs before the Letters, 25s. 
18s. Proofs, 126. Royal 80. 75. 6d. 

In April will be published, Part 1, of a New Series of 
Sir William Gell’s Pompeii. 

Pompeiana: the Topography, Edifices, and 
Ornaments of Pompeii. By Sir William Gell, M.A,, F.R.S., 
F.S.A. Second Series. 

The work will be completed in about Twelve Parts, forming 
Two Volumes. 

A Part to be published every two mouths, containing Six En- 
gravings, and occasionally two or three Vignettes, with two 
sheets of letter-press, handsomely printed in royal 8vo., 
jos. Gd. Lwperial 8vo. 12s. 6d. Proofs on Demy 4to, 18s. 
Paper, with the etchings, limited to 25 copies, Il. Ls. 6d. 

Subscrityrs are requested to transmit their names aud address, 
either directly, or through their respective Booksellers, to the 
Publishers, 

In afew days will be published, from the first edition printed at 
Madras, with corrections and additions by the Author, in one 
BVO. volume, 

The last Days of Bishop Heber. By Rev. 
Thomas Robinson, A.M., Archdeacon of Madras, and late Do- 
mestic c eae to his Lords! 

var Friend ! so pleas t didst thou make those days, 

That in my beart—long os my heart shall beat— 

Minutest recoliections still will live, 

Still be the source of joy 
Ou the Sist of Mareh will be paced, Part 8, of 
Turner’s England and Wales. 

Views in England and Wales, from Drawings 
by J. M. W. Turner , R.A. ; with Descriptive and Historical 
Illustrations, by H. vd, Esq. 

Parts | to 7, Royal 4to, 1s. each ; Imperial 4to. Proofs, Ul. 18. ; 
Imperial 4to, Proofs on India oe r, il. its. 6d.; Colombier 
Folio, limited to 30 copies, 2/. 12s. 

Part 9 will appear ou 5 the Ist of May. 




















with Guy Mannering), 
A very limited number will be taken off in Quarto, 
fndia Proofs with Letters, 






















Just completed, 

Batty’s Hanoverian, Saxon, and Danish Scenery. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the King’s Most Exceilent 
Majesty. 

Hanoverian, Saxon, and Danish Scenery, 
from Drawings by Lieut.-Col. Batty, F.R.S., Member of the Im- 
perial Rassian Order of St. Anne. 

The Work contains 62 Engravings, by the most Eminent En- 
gravers, and 60 Wood-cut Views as Vignettes, uniform in size to 
Col. Batty’. Views on the Rhine. Tmperial sve. price ve 1.5 
Proofs, Royal 4to. 10/. 16s. ; India Paper, Proofs, Ist. 18s.; | Im- 
perial ato. ludia Proofs, with the Etchings, 231. 4s. of which only 
six copies are left for sale. 

*,* Subscribers are requested to complete their sets without 
delay. 

Jennings’ Paris. 
On the 15th of March will be published, No, 29, 
iews, price Le.; ndia Proofs, 2s. 

Paris and its Environs ; displayed i in a Series 
of Picturesque Views, from Original Drawiiigs, take: 
for this work, under the direction of A. Pu n, t 
"gai executed under the superintendence of 

eath, 

Nos. 1 to 28 are already published, Sauneiens 112 engraved 


Views, pre | 1. 7s, India Proofs, 2/. 1 
(eure PATENT 
SOLD BY 


MESSRS. BUTLER, CHEMISTS, 

CHEAPSIDE, CORNER OF ST, PAUL’S, LONDON}; 

Sackville-street, Dublin; and Princes-street, Edinburgh; 
Appointed Sole Agents for Dr. James’s Fever Powder and Ana 

leptic Pills, in the place of Messrs. Newberry and Sons, 

prea eet Scots Pills 
Americ vothing Syrup 
Braithwaite" s Black Drops 
Cc hing? 8 Ww orm lo ves 


, containing Four 








Mr. Charles 





MEDICINES, 





Hooper’ * Pills 
Hushi : age of Bark 







| 
one 
ats Pills r 


De Velno’s Syrup 

Duteh Drops 

Freeman’s peting Spirits 
Godbold’s Bal 

G rwiand’s co 
Godfrey's Cordial 


Stoughton’ 's Bitters 
Sei 





fitz and Lemonade Powders 





Soda and Ginger Beer Powders 
Salt Lemon and Scouring Drops 
Henry’s Magnesia Sandwell’s Issue Plaister 
——_ Vi.egar Turlington’s Balsam 
And every other Patent Medicine of repute. 

Merchants, Captains, and others, cannot be too careful in the 
purchase of the above Articles tor Exportation, as spurious imi- 
tations are generally in circulation. 

Medicine Chests completely fitted for all climates. 


NB. THompson’s Genvink CHELTRNHAM SALTS, 
Messrs, Butler are appointed Sole Agents for. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 








FRENCH PLAYS. 
Theatre Royal, Haymarket, 





On Monday, March 15, a Comedy (in 3 Acts,) called 
LE VOYAGE A DIEPPE, 
After which (first time) a New Vaudeville, (in 1 Act,) called 
HENRI QUATRE EN FAMILLE; 
Ou, LE JOUR DES ROIs. 
Henri IV., M. POTIER, 
To conclude withthe Vaudeville (in 1 Act) called 
MONS. PIQUE-ASSIETTE. 
Mons. Pique-Assiette, M. POTIER. 
On Thursday, March 18, a New Vaudeville (in 1 Act) called 
LES PREMIERS AMOURS; 
Ou, LES SOUVENIRS D'ENFANCE, 
Alter which, Moliére’s Comedy of 
LE MALADE IMAGINAIRE, 
Thowas Diafoirus, M. POTIER, 
Toconclude with the Vaadeville (en six petits Actes) called 
LES INCONVENIENS DE LA DILIGENCE; 
Ou, M. BONNAVENTURE, 
M. Bonnaventure, M. POTIER, 











EAST INDIES. 
Panorama of Calcutta. 


OW OPEN at the PANORAMA, LEI- 
CESTER-SQUARE, a superb VIEW of CALC i TTA, em- 
base ing nearly the whole "of the Pablic Buildings, the RIVE R 
HOOGHLY covered with Vessels and Boats, and every object of 
inte a st. ‘The View (taken from the Es) anade during the cele- 
bration of a Hindoo Festival,) is enlivened by several thousand 
Figures, illustrating the singular Manners, C ustoms, Dress, Xc. of 
the Natives.—The View of SIDNEY is open.—Views of CON- 
ee LE and PARIS are exhibinng at the’ Panorama, 





TPHE G 
209, Reg 
Pictures from the DAN 
Ju this Collec i 
ae, jor the Jesuit’s Church of Antwerp." 
title Teniers, known by the nawe of * Le Tira l’Are.’ 
ficent View on the Rinne, with Figures aud Cattle, by Albert 
Cuyp, &c. &c. Admittance, is. Catalogue, ls. 


W. CROUCH, Keeper. 


sALLERY of LE Pet IT LOUVRE 
*t-siree N, with an Exhibition of 
VON of Brusse is, we. 





Nee 














Ou Wednesday next will be published, 8vo. with a Map, 
JTARRATIVE of a ‘TOUR through some 
Parts of the TURKISH EMPIRE, 
By JOHN FULLER, Esq. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemurle-street. 





PRESENT STATE OF GREECE, 
In a few days, 3 vols. 8vo. 2. Ss. 
RAVELS in the MOREA, 
By WILLIAM MARTIN LEAKE, F.R.S, 
JOUN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
. The Topography of Athens, with Plates. 8vo. 
1. 10s. 


Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, with Map. 
Svo. 185. 





PETER PAUL RUBENS, 
Just published, in royal svo, Part the 2d of 

MITH’S CATALOGUE RAISONNE of 
bs J the Works of the most eminent DUTCH and FLEMISH 
VAINTERS ; contaiy ng the LIFE of RUB $ i 
Description of upwards of 1300 Pictures 
Prices at which many oF them have been sold 3 and Notice by 
whom they have severally beeu engraved.—subscrivers, 213. ; 
Non-subscribers, 265, 


SMITH and SON, 137, New DBond-street. 













This day is published, price 18s. Bonrde, with Wood-cuts and 
Lithograph Plates, 
HE AMATEUR’S PERSPECTIVE; being 
an Attempt to present the Theory in the simple st Form, 
aad 80 to methodize and urrange the Subje et as to render the 
7. familiarly intetligivie to the i in a few Hours 


_ By RICHARD DAVENPORT, Esq. 
Also, price 156. 
A Supplement to the same; completing the 


‘Theory of the Horizon Line of Levels nal below the Eye; 
Dowu-bhill Views in Nature; Atmospheric Refraction, &c. 


Printed for J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly ; and sold by 
Colnayhi, Cockspur-street ; and Egerton, Whitehall. 














ORTRAIT of HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 
the DUCHESS of KENT.—Just published, by R. ACKER- 
MANN, 96, Strand (dedicated, by special cere eg to her 
Highness the Princess Vic toria), a see -timished and correct 
LIKENESS of H. R. H. the DUCHESS KENT, engraved by 
“lr. WooLnotn, from the original Picture, by H. CoLLen, in the 
possession of the Princess. Prints, 5s.; Proofs on ladia paper, 
7s. 6d.; afew choice ditto, before the letters, 10s. 6d. 


Also may be had, 
A Portrait of the Princess Victoria (dedi- 
outed, | , permission, to H. R.H. the Duchess of Kent), en- 


. WooLnorH, from a Picture by ANTHONY STEWART: 
froe.e S65 a few Proofs on lndia paper, 74. 6d. . 





On the 10th of April will be published, 


ANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
4 WAVERLEY NOVELS, From Drawings by 


Messrs. Barrett, Messrs. J. D. Harding, 
Brockedon, R. R. Reinagle, R.A. 
W. Daniel, R.A Robson, 
Dewint, ‘T. Stothard, R.A. 
C, Fielding, Stautield, 


S. Prout, « Westall, A.R.A. 


The Engravings executed in the most finished style by 
WILLIAM and EDWARD FINDEN. 


The Work will be published in Parts each containing four 
Plates of a size to bind up with the new edition of the Waven- 
LEy NovELs now in progress, but the impressions will be taken 
on paper safliciently large for any of the collected editions. The 
Proprie tors expect the whole will be completed in Twenty Parts. 
To be continued Mouthly. 


Prints, royal 8VO....sceeeceeeeeeeceseeees 
Judia roots, royal 40. cooce 
Proofs betore Letters, impe rial 4to. 50 ‘only taken... 0.10 0 
Charles Tilt, Fieet-street; and John Andrews, Old Bond-street. 








lu a few days will be published, in 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 
HE THREE TEMPLES of the ONE 
TRUE basen Contrasted. 
the Rev. SAMUEL HINDS, M.A. 
of Gusta’ College , aud Vice-principal of St. Albans Hall, 


xford, 


Printing for B. FELLOWES, Ludgate-street, 





In a few days wili be published, in 8vo. price lus. 


VSSAYS on the LIVES of COWPER, 

NEWTON, and HEBER; or an Examination of the Evi- 
of the Course of Nature being interrupted by the Divine 
Go erament. 


Printing for B, FELLOWEs, Ludgate-street. 








MR. CANNING-—-PORTUGAL. 
This day is published, svo. price 2s. 6d. sewed, 
N AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT of MR. 
CANNING’S POLICY with respect to the CONSTITU- 
“TIONAL CHARTER of PORTUGAL, in Keply to * Observations 
on the Papers laid before Parliament.’ 
Printed for J. HATCHARD aud SON, 187, Piccadilly. 





This day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
N the CONSTITUTION of the CHURCH 
and STATE according to the IDEA OF EACH, with 


AIDS TOWARD A RIGHT JUDGMENT OF ‘THE LATE CA- 
THOLIC BILL, 


By 8S. T. COLERIDGE, Esq. R.A., R.S,L. 
London: HURST, CHANCE, and Co, St. Paul’s Church-yard. 








CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY. 
This day is published, Vols. 50 and 51, price 7s. or, on fine paper, 
lus, containing 
HE HISTORY of CHIVALRY and the 
CRUSADES. 
By the Rev. HENRY STEBBING, M.A., M.R.S.L,. 
London: Hurst, Chance, and Co.; and Constable and Co. 
Edinbargh. 





This day is published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s, 6d. 


EMOIRS of the TOWER of LONDON, 
embellished by a Series of Engravings on Wood, by 
BRANSTON and WiuGcut. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Duke of Wellington. 
The literary part, by J. Brrrron and E. W. Brayiry, Fellows 
of the Society of Antiquaties, Ac., comprises a great Variety of 
al aud Biographical Anecdotes, as well as some curious 
resting information respecting this Metropolitan aud Na- 
tional Fortress aud Palace. 
London: HURST, CHANCE, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard. 













NEW EDITIONS OF THE FAMILY LIBRARY, 
1, This day is published a New Edition of 


O. IV. of THE FAMILY LIBRARY, 
being LIVES of ho me —— BRITISH PAINTERS, 
SCULPTORS, and ARCHITECTS 
2. Nearl a ag a New Edition of LIVES 
of the PAINTERS, Vol. II. 
3. In the press, a Third Edition of Family 
Library, Nos. I. and Hl. The LIFE of BUONAPARTE. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





_ on is to opitiied, a New Edition, in 2 vols. 12mo. Its. with 
Wood Eugravings, illustrative of the progressive 
chenans ae Ma » Customs, Dress, Sc. printed uniformly 
with Mrs. Markham’s "History of England, 


HISTORY of FRANCE, with Conversa- 
tions at the End of each Chapter. For the Use of Young 
Persons, 
By Mrs. MARKHAM, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
A Third Edition of Mrs. Markham’s History 
of England is in the press. 


A History of Spain, on the plan of Mrs. 
Markham’s Histories of France and England. 2 vols, 16s. 











This day, post Svo. 5s. 6d. 
HE VERACITY of the FIVE BOOKS of 


MOSEs, argued from undesigned Coincidences to be 
found in them, re et in their several Parts, 


v the Rev. I. J. BLUNT, 
Fellow of A John’s College, Cambridge, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-strect, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The Veracity of the Gospels and Acts. Post 
Bvo. 5s. 6d. 





On the 1st of May will be published Vol. I. of 
A SERIES OF THE MOST ESTEEMED 
DIVINES 
OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
WITH LIVES OF EACH AUTHOR, 
ARGUMENTS TO EACH SERMON OR DISCOURSE, 
NOTES, Xe. 
By the Rev. T. S. HUGHES, B.D. 


of Emmanuel College; Examining Chaplain to - tas of 

- ‘hristian Ady 
we University of Cambridge. 
To be published in Mouthly Volumes, in a e/ heap, weire, and 
ws size, and printed by A. anpy, M.A. — —— 
court, Fieet-street; where Subscribers’ names = ya 
whole of the Series are received, Sold also by all Bovkeslers 
in Town aud Country, 











Tr has frequently been a subject of complaint, that a Collection 
of the best English Divines, trom the scarcity of good editions, 
and the expense of procuring them, is rarely met with in the 
Libraries even of our Clergy, although these are the sources to 
which, after the Holy Scriptures, they must apply for instruction 
and edification, A few se Ject volum: of some favourite authors 
are perhaps found on their shelves; but a regular ries, exhi- 
biting the profound researc hes, the luminous expositions, the in- 
teresting criticisms, and the noble eloquence of British Theolo- 
gia alis to the lot of few: indeed our great pablic repositories 
quently deficient in this 1 
To re wedy these defects, am 
and laymen to possess a treasure of such real exe 
time too when the Church of England reqnites the best exer- 
tions of her sous, is the object of the present undertaking. 

Tt would indeed be discrediiable to an age, in which the works 
of su many authors have been reprinted in a form combining both 
economy aud conve nience, if these of the great ornanents of our 
Church should be withheld from an extended circulation, Mt is 
proposed, therefore, to publish a Series on the following plan : 

Each work will be preceded by a Biographical Memoir of its 
Author, comprising a general account of the times i 
lived, witha particular reference to the state of religious opinions. 

An Argument, or concise Summary of Contents, — be —: 
fixed to every Sermon, Vract, or Disquisition, ¢ h 
Volume; so that not only direct : wecess may iT ' rg any por- 
tion required for perusal or consultation, wumary of each 
Sermon may be considered asa Skeictou well cale ulated to assist 
the young Divine in Composition. 

Notes and observations will be added wherever they may ap- 
pear necessary or useful; and atthe end of each Author will be 
given an Index of passages in Scripture, which lave been com- 
mented on in such Author. 

Strict chronological order will net be observed in the Series, 
but those Authors will be published first, which may be considered 
as more immediately required, 

The works of Bishop Sherlock, a complete edition of which has 
not yet appeared, and Dr. arrow, will be tirst submitted to the 
press; alte rwards will follow the’ most popular works of Hail, 
cased Jewell, Seed, Jortin, South, Hurd, Bull, Beve ridge 
Balguy, 5. C larke, oO; de n, Paley, Waterland, "Ser. Taylor, Xe. 

It is intended that a Volume shall appear on the first of each 
mouth, in small §vo. containing on an average 500 pages, neatly 
printed, price 7s. 6d. 

The publication will commence on the Ist of May, 1830, and 
be regulariy continued and delivered by all Booksellers ia Town 
and Country onthe first day of every mouth, with the Magazines 
and Reviews. 

It is not expected that the whole Series will exceed Firry 
Montuty VoLuMEs; but any author may be had separately. 















of lite rature. 




































CHEMICAL SOLUTION OF CAMPIIOR, 


N elegant Preparation of one of the best 
Medicines of the whole Materia Medica, by which pure 
Camphor may be given in the duid form of a Draught or 
It thus produces re hing sleep, eases pain, calms the system, 
removes recent colds, and may often be given with elect where 
opiates wholly fail. 


FLUID EXTRACT OF BARK. 


Preparation are e mbit nd the fine and & 
purest Perusian Ba viz. the QUININE, chouine, and valuable 
astringent principle in a conceutrated state ; it thus aflords the 
readicst nieans 0 preparing Bark Draugiits ‘of any strength with 
the utmost facility 


STOMACHIC ESSENCE. Probably the 


safest and most certain sedative and antispasmodic ever pre- 
sented to — notice, and most effectual im vervous palpita- 
tions, difficulty of breathing, and hysteric affections. Ht allays 
nervous irritability, warms and comforts the stomach, and re 
lieves it from the pain or oppression occasioned by wind, 
Prepared by John Towers, Professional Chemist, and sold in- 
boutles at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Lis., by Messrs. Butler, Che 
Chea psicde, corner of St. Paul’s, London ; ; Sackville-stre 
lin; Prince’s-street, Edinburgh ; Savory and Co. 136, N 
street, and 220, Regent-street; and the principal Druggists. 










In this 
vtial qualities of the 












London : ox by James Homes, Atheneum Office, 
» Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Ar by F. C. Westiey, 165, Strand: 


Sold also by E. Wiison, Royal Exchange, and Messrs. SHARPLEY, 
33, Old Bond Street (b' Ss of whom the Trade are supplied ); 
E. Wi MER, Liverpoo Wenger Edinburgh ; and all 


other ped ; ls 
stamped; or stably hae (in a wropper. > 
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